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it  ever  so  fmmile^ 
no  place  like  homer 


}  C/  N  ONLY  a  short  while  our  nation  will  witness  a 
Wondrous  thing.  The  time  will  be  a  September  morning; 
at  the  appointed  hour  millions  of  doors  will  open;  and 
from  the  homes  of  America  the  legions  of  liberty  will  go 
forth. 

Legions  of  liberty — our  children!  Another  school  year 
begins  and  they  troop  to  their  class  rooms.  And  how  glorious 
is  this  return  to  learning! 

For  these  are  the  children  of  freedom  to  whom  knowl- 
^ge  will  be  freely  given. 

Their  tasks  are  those  which  will  prepare  them  for  the 
rewards  of  freedom. 


Their  laughter  and  their  games  are  the  laughter  and 
the  games  of  a  free  country — where  no  dictator  goose-steps 
their  spirit. 

In  no  class  room  in  all  the  land  will  their  minds  and 
souls  be  twisted  and  betrayed.  Betrayed  by  a  godless  man — 
betrayed  by  the  hideous  falsities  of  a  Fuehrer — betrayed  into 
following  the  gospels  of  persecution  and  plunder  of  their 
peaceful  and  innocent  fellowkind. 

Boys  and  girls  with  shining  eyes  and  nimble  bodies! 
With  neither  fear  nor  hatred  in  their  young,  warm  hearts! 
Vibrant  symbol  of  a  free  America!  And  of  the  free  homes 
wherein  they  were  begotten  and  will  be  nurtured  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood! 

As  we  cherish  our  homes  so  do  we  cherish  the  new 
lives  which  they  have  brought  into  being.  And  how  deep 
today — in  this  perilous  hour  of  our  free  Republic — is  our 
feeling  for  home! 

Throughout  the  land  our  love  for  home  is  upsurging. 
From  now  on  we  shall  spend  more  time  in  the  home  and 
partake  more  abundantly  of  its  simple  and  enduring  bless¬ 
ings.  Every  day  our  determination  to  defend  it  will  grow 
and  under  its  roof  the  gladness  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
Victory  will  multiply  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  all  within 
that  dwelling. 

And  the  multitude  of  children’s  voices  that  we  hear — 
are  these  not  the  voices  which  most  beautifully  proclaim 
the  home  devotion  that  never  can  be  crashed  from  our 
hearts.^ 


America  is  fghtiug  to  preserve  its  home-uay  of  life. 
Before  you  go  to  sleep  tonight  ask  yourself  this  question: 
"Am  I  git’iug  ENOUGH — am  /  doing  ALL  I  can?" 
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Copper  and  copper  alloys  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  physical  characteristics  for  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  projeailes  and  a  minimum  of 
rifling  wear.  Metals  used  for  rotating  bands 
are  copper,  bronze  and  cupro-nickel  ...  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  essential  part  which 
copper  and  its  alloys  are  playing  in  our  great 
war  program. 


Although  small  arms,  anti-aircraft  guns,  etc. 
are  fed  with  cartridges,  the  so-called  “big 
guns”  are  loaded  with  steel  projectiles  and 
separate  explosive  charges.  The  steel  projec¬ 
tiles,  whether  fixed  to  the  shell  or  loaded 
separately,  would  not  fulfill  their  mission  if 
it  were  not  for  the  copper,  bronze  or  copper- 
nickel  rotating  bands,  sometimes  termed 
“driving  bands”,  with  which  they  are  fitted. 
These  bands  are  sufficiently  duaile  to  permit 
of  their  engaging  the  barrel’s  spiralled  rifling 
which  causes  rotation  of  the  projectile,  thus 
promoting  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bands  form  a  seal  against  the  escape 
of  explosive  gases  and  prevent  the  Ah^ 
consequent  loss  of  shell  velocity.  k 


We  are  producing  more  copper  and  zinc 
than  ever  before  and  the  vast  fabricating  fa¬ 
cilities  of  our  subsidiaries — The  American 
Brass  Company  and  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Company — are  devoted  to  the  job 
of  supplying  copper  in  the  many 
d  forms  which  are  vital  to  viaory. 
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YOU — just  like  Glenmore  Distilleries  and  Wildroot  Co.  have 
wartime  problems.  Come  to  Canton — and  find  the  answers.  A 
campaign  in  The  Repository  will  reach  every  home — and  increased 
circulation  has  reduced  the  cost  14%  over  peace-time  years.  You 
can  take  this  market  apart,  with  our  help,  and  find  out  what  war 
workers  want  and  buy  today — your  answers  will  be  right  because 
Canton  is  "stabilized”  as  a  war  center. 


T’Tjl'-r 

^  ‘  workers 

(100% 

••.•/.•y."  more  than 

in  1939) 

have  pushed  retail  sales  up  60%  over 
1939. 
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TODAY . Two  Test  Campaigns  in  Canton 

1.- WILDROOT  2-  glenmore's 
CREAM  OIL  TOM  HARDY 

FORMULA  BLENDED  WHISKEY 


are  developing  the  answers  quickly  and  economically  to  wartime 
Advertising  —  merchandising  and  distribution  problems. 


From  the  first  days  of  "lend-lease” 
Canton  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  war 
production.  Today — after  3^/2  years — 
this  market  has  hit  a  stable,  steady  stride. 


is  the  best  place  to 
TEST  your  NEW 
PRODUCTS! 


War  production  centers  hold  the  key  to  sales  today.  In 
them  are  concentrated  the  top  money  earners — and 
spenders. 

Canton — the  fourth  most  important  war  production 
center  in  the  United  States  is  a  "stabilized”  war  market. 
In  3V2  years — production  lines,  retail  stores  and  The 
Repository  have  become  geared  to  a  war-time  stride — 
and  today  are  marching  steadily  ahead. 
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ebraska  Scrap  Drive  Success 
I  Lesson  in  Press  Leadership 

Omaha  World-Herald's  Campaign  Exceeded 
War  News  in  Public  Interest  in  State  at  Times 
...  103  Pounds  Per  Capita  Collected 


igHlND  THE  SCENES  of  Nebraska’s 


Tjncniring  through  their  columns,  braska  to  meet  the  grave  national  uable.  In  several  coxmties  they  pro- 
Ifc^ple  of  their  communities  to  emergency  in  arms  production  by  get-  vided  many  of  the  ideas  which  de- 
Crt^war  endeavor.  ^8  their  scrap  metal  started  on  the  veloped  into  successful  local  scrap  col- 

other  state  has  yet  carried  on  a  way  to  the  steel  mills,  he  met  with  an  lection  campaigns.  They  found  in  the 
collection  campaign  which  immediate  response  from  W.  M.  Jef-  sacrifices  Nebraskans  were  making  in 
aiehed  into  every  home,  and  which  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  order  to  turn  in  the  scrap,  material 

t -muted  within  a  few  days,  to  com-  who  directed  his  staff  in  Omaha  to  for  human  interest  stories  and  pictures 
te  a  tremendous  salvaging  opera-  call  a  city-wide  scrap  rally,  and  asked  that  were  of  great  reader-appeal — and 

^  In  three  weeks  Nebra^ca  raised  ^or  a  page  ad  in  the  paper.  The  ad  every  idea  seemed  to  generate  new 

its  six-months’  goal  of  119,000  was  taken,  but  payment  was  refused,  ideas  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

^  of  scrap  metal.  The  state  thor-  A  week  later  Ralph  Budd,  the  pres-  As  counties  formed  local  committees 
iaCEhly  enjoyed  it,  the  people  display-  ident  of  the  Burlington  railroad,  also  to  get  in  the  scrap,  as  city  men  went 
^  a  patriotic  eagerness  to  work  hard  asked  for  a  page  ad  directing  the  Burl-  to  the  farms  to  aid  the  collection  there, 
feaid  the  government,  and  coming  out  ington  employes’  enlistment  in  the  as  civic  groups,  limcheon  clubs, 
tfthe  campaign  more  determined  than  campaign,  and  the  World-Herald  women’s  organizations  got  into  the 
mr  to  stay  united,  and  to  sacrifice  for  printed  this  ad,  again  refusing  pay-  fight,  more  news  was  created.  Soon 
ektory.  ment.  No  other  ads  were  printed,  ex-  the  whole  state  was  deeply  absorbed 

Tlie  thing  was  done  by  the  World-  cept  those  printed  by  the  newspaper  in  the  task  of  salvage — in  a  spirit  both 
ftrald  in  Omaha,  aided  in  generous  itself  to  announce  various  phases  of  of  rivalry  and  of  unity — and  it  may  be 
■-sure  by  nearly  all  of  the  dailies  the  contest.  fairly  said  that  Nebraska  has  never 

^  country  press  in  the  state.  The  The  work  of  organizing  the  cam-  before  gone  all  out,  so  enthusiastic- 

Ifcrld-Herald  provided  the  idea,  the  paign  and  keeping  it  moving  at  top  ^  given  cause. 


An  enthusiastic  youn9  salva9e  crew  from  the  Masonic  Home  for  Boys,  recruited  by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Brewer,  a  tireless  worker  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald's  scrap  collection  campai9n  (in  lower  left,  on  runnin9  board),  shown  unloadin9  7,100  pounds  of  old 
metal  obtained  at  a  dairy  in  one  mornin9.  Mrs.  Brewer,  a  member  of  the  Union  Pacific  salva9e  or9anization,  was  credited  with 
directin9  the  collection  of  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  scrap  in  the  rural  area  northwest  of  Omaha  durin9  the  World-Herald 

campai9n. 


EDITOR  <&  PU  B  LIshJ 


the  croperation  of  Nebraska’s  movies  ^  cials  who  have  a  partisan 

FDRs  Controversy  Ruling  ^ 

Affects  News  Sources  £.“s 

po^ds  of  ^rap  metel.  ..leak”  by  discharging  S.2 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24— Pres-  His  action  against  too  much  talk,  Libbey,  New  York  enginSJ 
for  the  camnaim  Thpro  ^prl^irfanv  ident  Roosevelt’s  announcement  at  it  was  agreed,  resulted  from  a  report  sultant,  for  discussing  apS 
ltt.eS  oHrStorS  suff  X  gave  0.^“  ce.Je»nce  that  he  mad.  to  the  White  House  by  Elmer  port  with  ne„s  repo‘rhe,"’3; 

help  from  time  to  time.  Particularly  issued  a  directive  to  key  govern-  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of  War  report  had  been  submitted  fc? 
effective  in  supplying  helpful  ideas  officials  ordering  them  to  refrain  Information,  to  the  effect  that  govern-  lication. 

was  B.  F.  Sylvester,  the  city  editor  from  interdepartmental  bickering  and  ment  officials  had  been  making  verbal  President's  0irecK«| 

Thf.  rnnf..sf  eae^f  making  their  disputes  public,  was  ac-  statements  dealing  with  matters  which  The  Presidential  . 


FDR’s  Controversy  Ruling 
Affects  News  Sources 


'TUtt.h  ^  ^  j  s.  «  i_  iiian.iiiK  uieir  uibuuirCS  uuuiic,  was  ac-  wiMi  litdtMria  wAiii;ii 

eity.”  _  Stories  made  ,L  pa^r  0^^;  f S"' 


President's  Oirectiw  I 

The  Presidential  directive  J 
Disagreements,  either  as  t# 


b;;;^-of;;wrvZe“*^  To^LT/^itor^  «  ^rther  indication  of  restriction  on  cies  “which  do  not  con^bute  either  policy^  should 

it  may  seem  excessive  that  7,500  inches  information.  o  the  accuracy  or  c^istency  of  pub-  but  are  to  be  submitted 

of  news  and  pictures  were  published,  The  President  revealed  that  he  sent  j  r  *  ®  appropriate  heads  of  the  coj 

but  that  did  not  prove  so  in  a  paper  identical  letters  to  major  departmental  steted  that  Mtisfactory  headway  had  agencies.  The  policy  of  th^J 

oovering  a  campaign  packed  with  heads  instructing  them  to  either  har-  been  made  by  the  new  i^ormation  ment  should  be  announced  by » 

fervor,  a  campaign  that  always  monize  differences  through  confer-  agency  m  coordinaUng  ^itten  state-  the  responsible  head  tfaerufj 


oovering  a  campaign  packed  with  heads  instructing  them  to  either  har- 
fervor,  a  campaign  that  always  monize  differences  through  confer- 


agency  in  coordinating  written  state- 


rivalled  and  often  exceeded  the  war 
news  in  dramatic  appeal. 


ences,  or  by  appealing  directly  to  the  mrate  or  press  reUas^. 


agreements  as  to  facts  can  bet 


White  House.  The  President  indicated  .  Referring  to  conflicting  and  confus-  if  necessary,  by  investuatim 


inteiition  to  settle  disputes  and  at  utterances  by  key  officials,  the  surveys  directed  by  me* 
'  ■■■  ,  ,  ^  1  ;  if?  the  same  time  to  continue  as  official  President  ^id  that  such  situations  iTi®  directive  will  not 


found  Nebraska  working  at  fever 
pitch,  with  volunteer  men  and  women 
scouring  for  scrap  throughout  the  day 
•and  far  into  the  night.  Tons  of  dor- 


spokesman  for  the  government. 


are  pounced  upon,  exploited  and  in- 


ine  curecuve  will  not  tightaji 
tongue  of  members  of  Congtej 


“■nie  people,  confused  by  these  con-  f 

tradictory  voices,  are  apt  to  obtain  fu_ M  n  H  me  on  formation  CMr,  admitted  b* 

tke.  foicee  _ _ .oeLe,  _ _ situatiou,  Mr.  Davis  made  a  state-  office  would  be  unable 


ana  lar  mm  me  nignv.  ions  oi  uor-  . :  ~  -  the  Situation,  Mr.  Davis  made  a  state-  office  would  be  unable  ' 

tnant  scrap,  long-forgotten  caches  of  the  false  impression  that  the  govern-  emphasized:  dSput^  ai^e  on 

MCkfal  iinsivhtlv  eitv  water  tanks,  stfpel  nient  as  a  whole  IS  uncertain  as  to  its  _ i_  i.  t  i  Capitol  S 


kttetal,  unsightly  city  water  tanks,  steel  ^  a  wnole  is  un 

rails  buried  under  flooded  river  banks,  objectives  and  gener 
bridges  abandoned  and  forgotten, 

debris  left  after  fires,  ancient  tractors  Chief  Executive  said. 


in  farm  guUeys,  were  unearthed  and 
added  to  the  city  piles.  Many 


objectives  and  general  method  and  A-^ina  t  ^  ^  !wrr*iu°  l^n  demonstrated  tb, 

that  it  does  not  know  its  job,”  the  b  ^WI  has  been  unable  to  rw. 

Chief  Executive  said.  government;  why  sho^d  mem-  mdepei^ence  asserted  b,  An, 

bers  of  that  government  help  him  Navy  officials.  The  inabilitT 
TOO  MUCH  Tom  along  by  undermining  it  them-  OWI  to  break  throurii  tho 

The  President  admitted  point  blank  selves?’  ” 


OWI  to  break  through  the  arn- 
ment  policy  of  secrecy  in  the  ?■ 
spy  trial  is  a  prominent 


churches,  many  war  services,  many  during  the  press  conference  that  the  The  President’s  remarks  were  in-  spy  trial  is  a  prominent 

communities,  found  that  donated  underlying  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  terpreted  by  press  room  veterans  as  the  indifference  of  the  Wi^ 

scrap  when  sold  provided  funds  for  keep  government  officials  from  talking  being  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  ment  to  the  OWI  policy  of 

worthy  causes,  and  in  Omaha  alone  too  much.  “leaks”  on  government  plans  by  offi-  official  utterances  1 

the  27  hundred  tons  of  donated  scrap _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ~ _ | 

brought  $25,0W  to  be  divided  among  giving  every  possible  aid  week’  contest.  For  the  people  of  the  XKT _  n  ) 

the  Army  and  Navy  relief  funds  and  to  their  government  at  war.  state  have  discovered  that  there  is  *a  1C©  W 


®  ■  Attics  and  basements  never  had  s( 

Other  Papers  Aided  Drive  thorough  a  housecleaning.  Industrie 

Meanwhile  the  outstate  press  was  firms  disgorged  tons  of  scrap,  person 


to  their  government  at  war.  state  have  discovered  that  there  is  PlTlC©  (Cli'liS  i'] 

Attics  and  basements  never  had  so  never  a  complete  scrap  cleanup.  TF*  t 

thorough  a  housecleaning.  Industrial  The  World-Herald  publisher  be-  V  lOidtlOnS 


Meanwhile  the  outstate  press  was  firms  disgorged  tons  of  scrap,  person-  Heves  that  the  newspapers  can  do  a 
busy.  Local  newspapers  found,  as  did  ally  ordered  into  the  growing  pile  by  job  if  they  will,  a  job  that  no  other 
the  World-Herald,  that  their  people  the  boss  himself.  The  railroads,  par-  agency  can  do,  in  arousing  the  people 
were  primarily  interested  in  salvage,  ticularly  the  Burlington  and  the  to  real  war  effort.  Mr.  Doorly  be- 


3  Code  Clouseiy 

Newspapers  have  been  va^l 


and  they,  too,  printed  their  columns  Union  Pacific,  not  only  redoubled  heves  that  words  are  no  good  unless  Director  of  Censorship 

of  news  and  pictures.  Especially  ef-  their  own  salvaging  efforts,  but  dele-  they  produce  action.  against  publication  of  u 

fective  work  in  arousing  local  enthu-  gated  scores  of  employes  to  assist  the  ■  tion  of  troops  in  combat 


siasm  and  telling  the  local  stories  was  counties  in  getting  in  the  scrap.  The 
done  by  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  World-Herald  sports  staff  inspired 
Holdredge  Citizen,  Plattsmouth  Jour-  baseball  games,  golf  and  tennis 
nal,  Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune,  matches,  innumerable  contests  at 
Beatrice  Sun,  Beatrice  Times,  Kearney  ^vhich  scrap  was  not  only  the  admis- 
Hub,  North  Platte  Daily  Telegraph,  gion  fee  for  spectators,  but  the  condi- 
Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,  Grand  Island  upon  which  contestants  took  part. 

Independent,  Nebraska  City  News-  „  .  ^  ^  mU 


they  produce  action. 

■ 

Copy-Boy  Outwits 
Would-Be  Suicide 

Fred  Bims,  a  New  York  Joumal- 
American  copy  boy,  saved  a  man’s 


against  publication  of  unitid^ 
tion  of  troops  in  combat  anm 
and  society  news  disclosinf  fc 
tity  or  movement  of  militaiyvi 
matic  missions. 

In  a  confidential  note  to 
editors,  sent  Aug.  15  and  reka 


u  k  M.w.k  Di  r>„  I,  /imencan  copy  boy,  saved  a  man's  eaiiors,  sem  Aug.  la  ana  res 

hI  r  Ifri  u?nh  for  spwtators,  but  the  condi-  jifg  Aug.  26  when  he  held  a  would-be  week  to  Editor  &  Pubusbh 

Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,  Grand  Island  tion  upon  which  contestants  took  part,  suicide  on  the  telephone  for  55  min-  Price  said: 
fndepen^t  Nebr^fca  City  So  in  three  weeks  Nebraska  col-  utes.  “Two  months  of  oneratio. 


^  ^  m  1  ml  •irx'oi  k-’v  111  uiAtrrr  wviririva  A^CMiaoiva 

Press,  Columbus  Telegram,  McCook  ,  ,  nounds  of  scran  ner  nerson 

THbune.  and  York  J»ard 

Daily  News-Times.  „  .  ..  „ 


So  in  three  weeks  Nebraska  col-  utes.  “Two  months  of  operatioifl] 

lected  103  pounds  of  scrap  per  person,  At  1:15  a.m.  Birns  was  alone  when  a  new  Press  Code  have  in(liald|i 
and  started  it  toward  the  steel  mills,  man  phoned  and  asked:  “Will  you  three  of  the  provisions  artats 
But  the  end  of  the  contest  on  Aug.  8  buy  the  story  of  a  suicide?”  Bims,  understood  by  some  newspapolj 


The  World-Herald  found  plenty  of  mean  the  end  of  the  scrap  col-  playing  for  time,  agreed  to  buy  it,  got  provisions  to  which  special 

news  interest  in  the  stories  of  me  na-  lection  in  the  state.  the  man’s  name  and  address  and  sent  is  invited  are  the  followinf 


tional  need  for  scrap,  and  obtamed  Rather  did  it  mean  that  a  fighting  police  during  a  break  in  the  conver-  “1.  Under  ‘Troops’  it  is  sUkiU 

telegrams  from  the  heads  of  me  organization,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  sation,  when  the  boy  said  he  had  to  when  names  of  individuals  be: I 

steel  firms  giving  specific  stories  of  the  national  ne^  for  scrap,  had  merely  “answer  another  phone.”  Bims  talked  areas  are  published  ‘no  mentioc^J 
1^  of  scrap  m^l  m  makmg  finished  a  rousing  preliminary  cam-  to  him  for  20  minutes  more,  learning  be  made  of  their  military  min 

tioiu.  The  problem  of  a  somewMt  p^ign.  The  state’s  efforts  are  now  all  the  man’s  troubles.  When  police  “2.  Under  ‘Notes  onRumoB  rj 

critical  public  attitu^  toward  the  ij^jng  turned  particularly  toward  the  arrived  at  78th  Street  and  Broadway  following:  ‘Interviews  with  rj 

junk  dealer  WM  met  by  ^am  state--  (.Qiipction  of  farm  scrap,  for  during  the  man  was  attempting  to  hang  him-  nien  or  civilians  from  conlstM 

ments  from  WPB  heads  and  stories  oi  World- Herald  contest  thousands  self  from  an  iron  railing.  should  be  submitted  for  s  Jsj 

th©  need  for  marketing  junk  through  fai^^iers  were  busy  harvesting.  •  either  to  the  Office  of 

the  regular  scrap  dealers.  Picture  SNUBS  SOCIETY  to  the  appropriate  Army  or  NV;,,i 


the  man’s  name  and  address  and  sent  is  invited  are  the  following:  | 
police  during  a  break  in  the  conver-  “1.  Under  ‘Troops’  it  Bitald;j 


should  be  submitted  for 
either  to  the  Office  of 
to  the  appropriate  ArmyorNiviti 


the  need  tor  marKeiing  junx  uirougn  were  busy  harvesting.  •  either  to  the  Office  of 

nnoof^^^P^'worlcLHerSd  ^  during  September  and  October  SNUBS  SOCl£TY  to  the  appropriate  Army  or  S 

^ges  in  the  ^rld-^r^d  Su^y  jj^^raska  wUl  be  found  making  stren-  The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  a  ’ 

Magazine  to  ^  efforts  to  get  in  the  farm  scrap,  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  last  week  , 

verson  of  sc  p  and  to  get  all  the  other  metal  that  was,  announced  it  will  treat  society  news  as  ^^‘I'l^sts  m  the 

steel  furnaces  into  planes  and  guns  ^he  three  secondary  matter  “for  the  ^ration.”  (which  oto 


The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  a  ’  ,v 

l>>rinnG-TTr.u7ar/l  noiuensnar  tael  3-  Under  General  OCCUBU^ 


and  tanks. 

The  contest  suggested  cartoons  and 
editorials  in  all  the  papers.  Invalu- 

able  aid  was  given  by  Governor  /VQUt3  TJ lOnlvOri 

Dwight  Griswold.  The  radios  linked  ,  „  .  ,  ^  ^ 

together  twice  throughout  the  state  SUCCESS  of  Nebraska  scrap  c^- 


missed  during  the  three  secondary  matter  “for  the  duration." 


A/qwa  ‘^|i^hli^ht&  ojf  tliQ  WqqL 


tor  15-minute  programs,  and  gave 
spot  announcements  to  scrap  appeals. 


paign  is  lesson  in  press  leadership. 
(Page  3) 


^p  metal  was  made  understandable  NEWSMEN  home  from  Orient  tell 
to  tile  women  by  translating  flat-irons  o(  mistreatment  by  Japs  (Page  5) 
into  helmets,  steel  bedsprings  into  ma-  DIEPPE  raid  was  biggest  news  story 


chine  guns;  to  the  farmer  by  beating 
his  plowshares  into  howitzers. 

The  result  was  that  scrap  metal 


ever  pooled.  (Page  7) 

URGE  front  page  display  of  flag  dur¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Week.  (Page  8) 


assumed  meaning  in  terms  of  added  ANA  and  Treasv^  clarify  deductibil- 
safety  for  Nebraska  boys  in  the  Army  ity  of  advertising.  (Page  10) 
and  Navy.  Junk  piles  were  not  hid-  URGES  publishers  to  build  up  news- 


ediis,  rusting  heaps,  but  things  rep¬ 
resenting  the  united  effort  of  a  peo- 


print  stocks.  (Page  12) 
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identity  or  movement  of 
diplomatic  missions  or  actWj' 
“The  vast  majority  of  M'"? 
are  observing  these  request! 
but  some  are  not.  Importint » 
considerations  are  involwd  • 
is  a  special  request  that 
effective  attention  be  direcw* 
three  clauses  quoted.” 
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E  LONG  VOYAGE  home  from  the  Frederick  B.  Opper,  2d,  editor  of  the  their  ill-smelling  prison  headquarters  ,  ®  t)eing  there  18  days.  After 

irient  was  completed  Tuesday  Evening  Post  and  Mercury;  Robert  V.  at  Shanghai.  permitted  to  shave  once  a 

ming  by  the  26  American  news-  Perkins,  Universal  News  Features;  They  threw  me  into  prison  before 

enTicn  who  were  interned  by  the  .J.  B.  Powell,  China  Weekly  Review;  dawn  on  March  5  and  I  rotted  there  Chlaete  Cook  Sent  Food 

ariese  or  stranded  in  enemy-held  J.  D.  White,  AP;  Mrs.  White  accom-  until  May  15,  subject  the  entire  time  My  friends  were  also  permitted  to 
ritor>'  after  the  war  started.  But  a  panied  her  husband.  to  virtually  every  form  of  cussed-  send  me  food,  prepared  by  my  own 

nber  of  them  did  not  set  liMt  on  From  Tokyo:  Otto  Tolischus,  New  ness  my  captors  could  think  of,  all  faithful  Chinese  cook  who  carried  on 

S.  soil  in  Jersey  City  until  two  York  Times;  Jack  Bellinger,  Japan  aimed  at  breaking  my  resistance  to  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  at  home. 

's  later  because  of  the  FBI  s  re-  Times  and  Advertiser;  C.  M.  Crichton,  t}j0  days  of  endless  questioning.  From  I  suffered  most  from  lack  of  exer- 
tlea  search  for  spy  suspects  among  Universal  News  Features;  Raymond  A.  the  outbreak  of  war  until  March  5,  cise— we  walked  an  average  of  15 

Gri!»holm’s  1,500  passengers.  Cromley,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Joseph  three  months,  I  had  lived  in  the  minutes  daily  in  the  cramped  bull- 

lotb  in  severity  of  treatment  by  Dynan,  AP,  b^ax  Bill,  AP,  Richard  shadow  of  the  cendarmes  convinced  pen  outside  the  cell. 

*'L?**^*j”  abrMd,  and  in  the  pro-  ^nnelly,  NBC;  Percy  Whiteing,  their  lightning  would  hit  me  sooner  I  sat  in  this  hole  for  almost  six 
ged  and  agomzmg  separa  ion  rom  INS.  tn  or  later,  merely  because  I  am  a  news-  weeks  before  their  first  question  was 

1  paper  man.  shot  at  me.  Progress  was  slow,  as 

From  TSi^Lim  SarS  Arrive  With  Guns  Drown  ^ey  work^  Arou^  an  ^terpreter 

lisher.  When  they  came  there  was  a  squad  ®  ,  everything  had  to  be  written. 

From  Peiping;  John  Goette,  INS.  of  them  in  civilian  clothes.  They  ®  verb^  sparring 

From  Saigon:  Reiman  Morin,  AP.  banged  on  my  apartment  door  with  ,  apparent.  They  were 

Powell'i  Feet  Maimed  the  butt  of  a  pistol  and  came  in  with  looking  for  an  imaginary  spy  ring  they 

their  guns  drawn.  convinced  themselves  existed 

J  Shoved  into  a  vermin-infested  cell,  American  and  British  newsmen 

f  crowded  with  Chinese  coolie  criminals  »n  China  Second,  they  accused  me 

r fcrina  frnm^  Kori  Kori  an/t  oancrrana  and  Others,  I  was  Stripped  of  every  daily  of  being  prominent  among  those 
I  w  personal  belonging,  short  of  the  ac-  responsible  for  the  war.  They  charged 

Kvj  and  that  he  had  lost  part  of  both  feet  ^  clothes  I  wore  Thev  took  mv  I  wrote  inflammatory  news  reports  for 

H  BIIL.-  ®  result  of  long  confinement  in  cioines  i  wore,  iney  iook  my  „  ^  ^  :  j-  which  alono 

Ep.  fieezine  Quarters  while  interned  with-  even  my  handkerchief.  I  a  vast  Am^ican  auaience,  which  along 

I  ■  “e«zirig  quarters  While  iniemea,  with  was  oermitted  to  retain  mv  eveglasses  with  reports  of  other  correspondents, 

fc-  '  ■  t  ISB  out  proper  food  or  medical  care.  Many  was  permiiiea  to  retain  my  eyeglasses 

dE'  Ik  ,  iC'  \  oasseneers  were  treated  for  stomach  ®  considerable  argument  in  had  caused  America  to  attack  Jap^ 

i  '  V  passengers  were  ‘^atea  ror  stomach  ...  ,  annarentlv  convinced  them  I  horseplay  went  on  for  weeks 

Hk  /ril/Tt  .  i  Rl-li  d^orders  during  the  ten-week  voy-  ^fmuch  wX^^^  It  would  have  been  humorous  except 

age  and  60  cases  of  influenza  were  re-  couiani  see  mucn  wiinoui  uiem  ana  r  rr  j 

ported  I  wasn’t  going  to  use  them  to  cut  power  of  life  or  deatli 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  many  my  throat. 

aboard  when  they  saw  the  Statue  of  The  cell  was  bare  and  unheated.  It  ^  t 

Liberty  Tuesday  morning.  Some  is  cold  in  Shanghai  in  March.  There  °  j  h*'  •’  t 

i  ones  waiting  just  outside  the  gathered  to  sing  patriotic  songs  on  was  a  wooden  bucket  in  the  comer.  °  ® 

the  lot  of  toe  men  from  the  their  trip  up  New  York  Bay.  That  was  the  “bathroom.”  This  was  J?  ^ 

nt  was  many  times  harder  than  The  newspapermen  were  in  the  emptied  once  daily.  The  place  was  ^  ^  if  „l 

of  the  U.  S.  correspondents  who  “sixth  category”  of  precedence  in  go-  about  10  by  12  feet,  without  ventila-  i  where  mj 

■ned  June  1  from  internment  in  mg  ashore.  Only  300  passengers  dis-  tion  except  for  a  small  barred  window.  ^  decided. 

*,iny  and  Italy.  embarked  up  to  midnight  Tuesday,  This  was  opened  but  a  crack  during  Captor  Lies  About  Trial  at  Spy 

Writ#  Eiptricnccs  for  E  &  F  Powell  was  the  only  newspaper-  jay  and  clamped  tight  shut  at  night.  I  spent  another  ten  days  in  the  cell 

eir  revelations  of  nhvsical  torture  .  .  .,  .  .  ..  .  In  the  ceiling  blazed  two  electric  arc  Then  I  was  taken  before  a  high  rank 

hardships  filed  from  Lourenco  Harris  wife  kept  a  vigil  at  the  pier  lights  24  hours  daily.  The  roof  leaked  ing  gendarme,  who  said:  “You  are  t< 
iJes  late  in  July  were  elaborated  ^  Wediiesday,  went  to  her  h^e  a  sieve.  During  a  good  down-  be  sent  before  a  military  court  to  b( 

1  in  brief  stories  of  their  experi-  return^  at  6  a.m.  The  AP  ^gg^  blankets  to  mop  the  tried  for  espionage.” 

•s  written  especially  for  Editor  &  in  Unt  nn  He  handed  me  a  typewritten  page 

i’-HB  during  the  18,000-mile  voy-  j.  Orintoolm  from  Bam  until  3  *•***•  Fl»h"  in  English,  saying,  “Sign  it.”  It  wa 

^S’je!rse“i  aw  b^""  P^m.  wSSelday,  skipping  breakfast  The  cell  was  packed  all  the  time  a  declaration  absolving  the  Japanese 

’es  anSfr  and  lunch,  SO  he  could  hasten  the  re-  Sometimes  there  was  not  room  for  all  Gendarmerie  from  resj^nsibility  fo 

h  foK  symposium  Ug  jown  at  once  at  night,  and  having  arrested  and  jailed  me  for  7 

newsoaoermpn  nn  tV,  n  ■  incidents  were  typical  of  those  ex-  we  laced  ourselves  in  like  packed  fish.  days.  Further,  it  pledged  me  t 

n  were:  Pcrienced  by  the  returned  correspond-  Lousy  flimsy  blankets  were  thrown  in  secrecy  as  to  what  I  had  experience 

■  I.drd  C  Wilsnn  -T  Tj  1  their  families.  nightly  and  removed  during  the  day.  of  ^  ,  ®hll  further,  it  pro 

•  and  Georcp  f’  Ravfp..  it  a  Following  are  the  stories  highlight-  We  sat  on  the  floor.  Often  we  were  vid^  that  if  they  wished  to  see  m 

s  bureau  f  •'‘.g  the  experiences  of  the  correspond-  forced  to  sit  crosslegged  “for  disci-  apin  I  would  vduntarily  return  t 

‘*aniir  TokvT  Sid  Hon^K  na-’  P>me,”  and  at  times  to  kneel,  if  the  their  authority.  The  final  phrase  wa 

ph  W  Alwin  T,  I  “  1*  *  Pi?’  guards  were  in  particularly  bad  tern-  that  if  I  violated  any  of  its  provision 

formerly  of  the  HOW  JAPS  TORTURED  HARRIS  is  physical  torture  At  no  they  could  inflict  upon  me  any  punish 

S  »>  “0««IS  H*"'S  Stae  were  we  ^neilted  to  tall.,  .1-  ment  and  that  I  would  aeeept  hi 

'■  m  Shanghai:  Victor  Keen  New  Pof  '5  Y.ari  AP  Chief  of  Bureau  at  though  surreptitious  whispermg  went  res^nsibility. 


on  of  Robert  Bellaire,  U.P.  Tokyo 
and  hit  wife  at  Griptholm 
arrived. 
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tempting  to  inflict  upon  me  a  final 
mental  stab. 

1  signed  the  statement,  and  added 
my  thumbprint.  I  was  given  my 
things  taken  from  me  72  days  pre¬ 
viously.  The  c^cer  stood  up,  said 
“go,”  and  left.  As  I  walked  slowly 
on  my  weak  legs  from  that  hell-hole 
the  sun  was  shining.  Although  I  was 
still  under  Japanese  control  in  isolated 
Shanghai,  the  exhilaration  of  being 
able  to  look  at  the  blue  sky  again,  see 
and  feel  the  good  sun  and  to  breathe 
fresh  air  again  cannot  be  described. 

WRITERS  SPURNED  JAP 
BRIBES 

By  RICHARD  C.  WILSON 
Former  U.P.  Manila  bureau  manager 
THE  treatment  of  interned  American 
and  British  nationals  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  will  remain  a  blot  on  the  names 
of  Japan’s  present  leaders  long  after 
the  present  war  is  over. 

I  experienced  much  unpleasantness 
in  Hong  Kong  where  I  was  interned. 
But  my  conversations  with  others  who 
return^  on  die  Gripsholm  made  me 
feel  fortunate  that  I  fared  no  worse. 

I  was  under  constant  pressure  by 
the  Japanese  to  contribute  to  their 
propaganda  machine.  Personally,  I 
experienced  no  physical  “persuasion. 
But  the  point  was  hammered  home 
to  me  that  my  squalid  quarters,  poor 
food  and  other  unpleasantness  could 
be  improved  only  if  I  agreed  to  accept 
a  job  handling  English  language  news 
broadcasts  from  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  all 
American  correspondents  that  none 
of  them  yielded  either  to  such  offers 
of  bribery  or  to  the  more  violent 
forms  of  persuasion  which  cost  a 
number  of  teeth  and  probably  will 
leave  J.  B.  Powell,  of  the  China  Daily 
News,  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  were  searched  repeatedly  be¬ 
fore  being  released,  but  I  succeeded 
in  smuggling  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  past  my  Japanese  captors. 

George  Baxter,  our  Hong  Kong  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  was  quartered  apart 
from  me  during  most  of  our  intern¬ 
ment.  He  was  given  a  room  in  a 
dilapidated  Chinese  “flop  house.” 
Baxter  said  this  was  typical  of  the 
conditions  of  his  internment:  there 
was  but  one  toilet  for  more  than  100 
people.  He  told  me  “I  spent  most  of 
my  six  months  of  internment  standing 
in  line.” 

READY  TO  GO  BACK 
By  JOHN  SOETTE 
Former  INS  correspondent  at  Peiping 
SIXTEEN  HOURS  after  I  set  foot  in 
New  York  I  was  registered  with  the 
Selective  Service  Board  and  had  my 
certificate.  After  covering  wars  in 
China  for  the  past  12  years  it  left  me 
with  mixed  emotions  to  be  on  Uncle 
Sam’s  war  books  once  more — the  other 
time  being  World  War  I. 

While  bombs  were  still  dropping  on 
Pearl  Harbor  I  was  “captured”  in 
Peiping  by  the  Japanese  army  to¬ 
gether  with  a  company  of  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines.  These  men  are  now  prisoners 
of  war  in  Shanghai. 

It  took  me  ten  weeks  and  18,000 
miles  of  steaming  to  get  back  from 
the  China  theatre  of  war  but  I  am 
ready  to  start  away  to  another  at  once 
either  for  International  News  Service 
or  Uncle  Sam. 

TELLS  OF  MANILA 
INTERNMENT 
By  JENIFER  WHITE 

Wife  of  James  D.  White,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  in  Pelting 

THE  first  Japanese  bombs  dropping 
just  outside  Manila  told  me  that 
my  trip  to  America  from  Peiping  was 
off,  for  the  time  being,  anyway.  It 
was  less  than  a  month  before  more 
than  three  thousand  of  us  were  in¬ 


terned  in  Santo  Tomas  University. 
All  but  a  few  of  us  are  still  there. 

Crowded  into  the  buildings  of  a 
30-acre  campus,  we  were  told  to  “run 
ourselves.”  We  did,  but  we  had  little 
to  do  it  with.  It  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  there  were  enough  beds,  and  peo¬ 
ple  meanwhile  slept  on  the  floor,  on 
tables,  desks,  and  overturned  cup¬ 
boards.  We  set  up  communal  feeding 
within  a  few  days,  and  quickly  organ¬ 
ized  a  “government”  controlling 
every  phase  of  camp  life  from  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  children  to  collecting 
garbage. 

Volunteered  for  Hospital  Work 

A  camp  hospital  was  set  up  almost 
immediately  and  I  volunteered  for 
work  there,  as  I  had  had  several 
years  of  experience  as  a  hospital 
secretary  in  Peiping. 

I  slept  in  a  former  classroom  with 
34  other  women,  and  kept  what  per¬ 
sonal  effects  I  had  under  my  bed  in 
a  hatbox  and  an  old  tinned  milk 
carton  I  begged  from  a  friend.  More 


AP  Tokyo  staffer  Joseph  E.  Dynan  shows 
happiness  at  being  home  as  his  grand¬ 
father,  T.  T.  Hartman,  of  Chicago,  wel¬ 
comes  him  at  pier. 

than  450  of  us  on  one  floor  shared 
three  lavatories  and  three  showers 
which  our  own  plumbing  brigade 
built. 

No  one  went  hungry  but  the  diet 
was  too  starchy  and  had  peculiar 
effects.  Some  of  us  who  were  under¬ 
weight  when  we  went  in  actually 
gained,  while  others  dropped  up  to 
forty  pounds;  by  the  time  I  left  some 
had  even  developed  signs  of  pellagra 
and  beri-beri,  for  food  was  getting 
scarce  not  only  for  the  camp  but  for 
all  Manila. 

My  five  months  in  Santo  Tomas, 
before  I  was  taken  back  to  Shanghai 
for  repatriation  with  my  husband, 
taught  me  above  everything  else  that 
Americans  haven’t  lost  the  spirit  that 
carried  them  through  their  pioneer 
days.  At  Santo  Tomas  they  took  it 
with  a  laugh.  They  will  take — may 
already  be  taking — far  worse. 

WHITE  ESCAPED  INTERNMENT 
By  JAMES  D.  WHITE 
Former  AP  correspondent  at  Peiping 

I  AM  that  rare  bird,  the  American 

Far  Eastern  correspondent  who  was 
not  interned  or  imprisoned. 

War  caught  me  off  base  in  Shanghai, 
where  I  had  gone  to  see  my  wife  off 
to  America.  She  was  interned  in 
Manila  for  five  months,  but  how  she 
was  released  and  we  were  reunited 
is  another  story. 

But  as  I  had  just  arrived  in  Shaig- 
hai,  the  Japanese  gendarmes  there  did 
not  have  me  on  their  lists.  ’They  knew 
who  I  was  and  all  about  me,  but 
simply  because  I  wasn’t  on  the  list 
they  never  bothered  me  in  any  way. 
I  am  not  complaining. 

Had  I  remained  in  Peiping  or  had 
time  to  return  before  war  broke  out, 
I  would  have  got  a  month  in  the 
gendarmerie  hoosegow  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peiping  correspondents. 
Peiping  friends  tell  me  the  gendarmes 


raided  my  apartment  repeatedly,  con¬ 
vinced  I  was  merely  hiding.  They 
would  not  believe  I  was  in  Shanghai. 
During  these  raids  they  ripped  the 
vital  parts  from  the  radio-phonograph, 
lifted  my  camera  and  some  of  my 
favorite  clothes,  and  searched  high 
and  low  for  the  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitter  they  seem  to  think  every 
American  correspondent  operates. 

Lost  30  Pounds 

In  Shanghai  I  lived  daily  under  the 
threat  of  arrest  by  the  gendarmes. 
To  escape  the  boredom  of  idleness,  I 
tramped  the  streets  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  in  food,  for  they  were  scarce 
and  money  was  scarcer.  I  lost  15 
pounds  at  this  and  from  worry  about 
my  wife  in  Manila.  There  was  no 
word  from  her  for  five  months. 

With  dozens  of  other  Americans,  I 
volunteered  full  time  work  with  the 
American  Association  which  was  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  community. 

I  worked  in  the  loan  office,  and  wore 
out  a  good  portable  typewriter  taking 
down  the  applications  of  indigent 
Americans.  We  had  money  to  lend, 
and  they  came  in  droves  to  get  cash 
to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was 
a  tough  job,  and  I  dropped  another 
fifteen  pounds  from  standing  at  a 
counter  all  day  long,  dealing  with 
those  worried  hungry  faces. 

It  was  June  before  they  brought  my 
wife  back  from  Manila  and  we  sailed 
together  for  Lourenco  Marques  on 
the  S.S.  Conte  Verde. 

TELLS  OF  HONGKONG 
SHELLING 

By  VAUGH  MEISLING 
Former  Associated  Press  correspondent  at 
Hongkong 

WAR.  surrender  and  interment  all 

were  experienced  within  one  month 
in  Hongkong.  The  18  days  of  fighting 
which  began  the  morning  of  Dec.  8 
were  hectic  regardless  of  one’s  occu¬ 
pation. 

My  office  was  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
a  hotel  one  block  from  the  waterfront 
and  in  the  line  of  Japanese  artillery 
fire  as  the  enemy  advanced  along  the 
Castle  Peak  road  on  the  mainland. 
The  hotel,  which  was  actually  hit  a 
number  of  times,  remained  in  an 
exposed  position  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  blitz.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  sheer  physical  exertion  the 
descent  to  the  sandbagged  shelter  on 
the  second  floor  every  time  the  air 
raid  alarm  sounded,  and  subsequent 
return  to  the  eighth  floor  on  getting 
the  all-clear,  was  a  major  evil.  The 
elevators  had  stopped  running. 

Reuter's  Mon  Killed 

After  a  while,  because  of  the  irra¬ 
tionality  of  the  siren,  I  ignored  these 
alarms,  as  did  Reuter’s  men  on  the 
same  floor.  Incidentally,  one  of 
Reuter’s  two  rooms  was  wrecked,  al¬ 
though  not  by  a  bomb:  it  was  shelled, 
without  casualties,  while  no  one  was 
there.  Alarms  were  not  given  in  the 
case  of  shellings.  One  of  Reuter’s 
young  sub-editors,  Henry  Emits,  was 
later  killed  while  serving  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  soldier  in  the  Hongkong  hills. 
He  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
journalistic  casualty  of  the  war  in  the 
Colony. 

Covering  the  sack  of  Hongkong  was 
made  well-nigh  impossible  for  all 
correspondents  by  an  unreasonable 
censorship  coupled  with  technical 
difficulties — ^the  sending  station  atop 
Mount  Austin  (part  of  the  famous 
“Peak”)  was  being  continually  blitzed 
by  the  Japanese. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  I  was 
interned,  with  other  Americans  and 
British  civilians,  first  in  a  verminous 
former  Chinese  brothel  (“Who  Inti¬ 
mately  Lives  with  Rats”  would  be  an 
appropriate  title  for  a  book  on  this 
phase  of  our  confinement),  then  in 
scenic  Stanley  (the  site  of  Hongkong 
Prison)  in  damaged  former  living- 
quarters  of  the  prison  staff.  ’The  food 


was  vile  and  semi-starv»tioB  J 

lot  of  many  whose  fund*^^ 
I  myself  had  two  sieges  oUJ 
and,  as  a  final  flourish,  a 
tack  of  beri-beri.  THtbaS 
months  we  were  kept  inMB»!!*i 
While  the  American  conaS^ 
specially  interned  and  wdl  fa ' 
respondents  were  accorded 
leges.  * 

BELLAIRE  MEMORIZED 

By  ROBERT  BELLAI« 
Former  U.P.  Tokyo  burtu 

DURING  six  months’  inter* 
greatest  concern  was  to  derb 
means  of  getting  valuable  t 
terial  out  of  Japan  with  at  a 
eventually  were  released.  I 
solved  the  problem  by  writw 
notes  in  long  hand,  memo^ 
and  then  destroying  them,  j 
like  a  monotonous  procedure 
was,  but  it  worked. 

At  the  end  of  my  in 
June  17,  I  had  committed  to 
something  like  40  pages  of 
My  first  act,  on  reaching  the  i 
ship,  Gripsholm,  was  to  get 
memorized  material  back  onto  n 
Normally  the  task  of  moDc 
so  much  information  would  hivt 
whelmed  me.  But  we  wertj 
completely  incommunicado  ^ 
most  of  our  intenunent  and  scj 
the  work  was  a  god-seni  so 
provided  something  to  occupy 
dragging  hours  and  weeks. 

Much  has  already  been  said 
written  of  the  conditions  under  s 
American  diplomats,  newsnrej 
others  were  held.  But  I  think  i 
sen  ted,  as  much  as  the  physio!  i 
treatment  and  threats,  Ae  irfa 
our  Jap  prisoners  to  provide  w 
portunity  or  means  for  exerd*.  I 
ing  the  entire  six  months  1  n 
mitted  but  one  walk  outside  flieli 
ing  in  which  we  were  held  li 
the  others  fared  equally  badly. 

My  weight  fell  from  150  fel 
pounds,  as  a  result  of  the  cotcfe 
of  poor  and  inadequate  food 
confinement,  and  a  winter 
cold  rooms.  There  were  13 
cooped  up  in  the  one  small  iw 
which  I  was  quartered. 

We  could  not  fail  to  recognin 
contrast  in  the  treatment  we  res 
and  that  accorded  the  Japans 
terned  here  when  we  saw 
Lourenco  Marques,  lugging  golf 
and  tennis  racquets  which  duf 
been  permitted  to  use  at  White 
phur  Springs,  and  boasting  of! 
won  sports  tournaments  whiles 
ternment. 

MORIN  TELLS  OF  SPY 
By  RELMAN  MORIN 
Former  AP  correspondent  it  Sep 
Indo-Cbina 

THE  little  Japanese  intelligen* 
cer  took  a  slip  of  paper  and: 
three  parallel  lines  across  it 
the  right  and  center  lines,  he* 
“newspaperman,”  and  to  the  1® 
word,  “spy.”  Then  he  [»»• 
paper  across  the  table  to  me- 
“Same  road,”  he  said,  smiling 
That  was  when  I  lost  my 
It  is  a  bad  thing  to  do,  pa*' 
when  you  are  hooked  in  an  ^ 
country,  and  with  the  axe  a 
over  you  for  espionage,  any^ 
circumstances  like  these,  it  * 
to  dale-camegie  the  boys,  evo 
choke. 

For  several  weeks,  I  had  W 
near  choking.  The  little  o^, 
dossier  on  me,  sent  down 
It  was  a  pretty  good  doss® 
almost  flatteringly  attentiv* 
chunk  represented  my  40 
Tokyo.  'Then  there  was  a 
each  place  I  had  worked 
next  year,  neat  sub-div^ 
Shanghai,  Manila,  Java, 
Malaya,  Burma,  Siam,  ^ 
Indo-China,— just  where  tw 
{Continued  on  poP* 


ieppe  Raid  Was  Biggest 
lews  Story  Ever  Pooled 


By  ROBERT  BUNNELLE 

Chief  of  the  Associated  Press  London  Bureau 

iN  Aug.  24 — The  Allied  raid  on  Gallagher  to  a  strategic  airfield  on 
le  France,  Aug.  19 — covered  by  speculation  and  somewhat  vaguely  to 
sk  Canadian  and  United  States  assign  a  staffer  to  go  to  a  strategic 
rs— was  the  biggest  news  story  point  in  case  Middleton  did  not  return. 

_ _ — 1 Middleton,  who  was  disappointed 

not  getting  ashore,  although  he 
plenty  of  action,  got  a  tou^  break. 

As  one  of  the  more  experienced  cor- 
respondents  on  hand,  the  press  rela- 
tions  officers  who  distributed  the 
signments  had  him  scheduled  for 

fB^BlB  toughest  spots — trailing  the 

W  W  B  Cameron  Highlanders. 

^  '**^1  .  to  the  dock  he  found  the  Camerons 

embarkation  point  had  been  changed, 
and  he  had  to  scurry  around  and 


Information  press  room,  all  stories 
were  released  simultaneously. 

A  short  time  later,  the  stories  of  the 
airmen  in  the  battle  above’  Dieppe 
were  released.  The  censors  delayed 
until  Friday,  however,  interviews  with 
returned  Commandos,  as  the  Ministry 
saw  felt  a  competitive  release  of  such 
pieces  by  stay-at-home  correspondents 
would  be  unfair  to  the  writers  who 
risked  their  lives. 

Finally,  in  the  scramble,  it  became 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  in¬ 
terviews  obtained  on  this  and  the 
^Whm  he  got  other  side  of  the  channel,  so  every- 
thing  that  did  not  violate  the  national 
security  was  released. 

gle  himself  a  place' on  board  a  motor  W.r.  Ov.rplay.d 

launch.  United  States  Headquarters  was 

Most  of  the  correspondents  wrote  <I“ick  in  disclosing  the  Rangers  were 
their  stories  after  they  returned  to  action,  but  newspaper  men  felt  the 
their  Fleet  Street  newspaper  offices,  communiques  should  have  been  ac- 
but  Middleton  began  his  on  a  lieu-  companied  by  guidance  against  over¬ 
tenant-commander’s  typewriter  under  playing  the  Rangers  who  played  an 
the  bridge  of  the  motor  launch  from  extremely  minor  role, 
which  he  watched  the  great  air  vie-  Throughout  the  development  of  the 
tory  that  was  one  of  the  most  signifi-  stories,  we  had  the  closest  cooperation 
cant  achievements  of  the  Dieppe  raid,  o*  the  Canadian  Press,  which  fed  us 
He  finished  the  story  in  the  office.  American  angles  which  Munro  had 
“I  was  just  too  damned  scared,”  he  picked  up.  We  reciprocated  when  we 
said.  could. 

The  notes  he’d  scrawled  while  dodg-  ■As  in  the  field  of  purely  military 
ing  bombs  and  machine-gun  bullets  endeavor,  the  press  and  ^  censorship 
and  watching  the  desperate  scramble  lessons  of  Dieppe  are  being  studied 
of  bombers  and  fighters  were  a  good  i^y  British  and  American  officials  in 
barometer  of  his  nerves.  The  first  collaboration  with  newspaper  men 
note  he  wrote  when  things  were  com-  to  improve  the  arrangements  for  the 
paratively  peaceful  were  tidy  and  time  when  the  big  story  of  the  cen- 
meticulous.  You  could  trace  the  course  tury — a  full  scale  invasion  of  Europe 
of  the  mad  battle  in  his  scampering  breaks. 

scribble  when  things  got  hot.  ---  ^  "! _ ... 

Since  the  correspondents  returned  W.  W.  oOUtilQlll  WaS 
at  different  places  and  times,  the  Brit-  rrt 

ish  arranged  a  simultaneous  release  V^aptUreO.  Ut  1^16pp6 
on  the  stories  for  noon,  British  sum-  Canadian  newsmen  not  only  did  a 
mer  time,  (7  a.m..  Eastern  War  Time)  praiseworthy  job  in  covering  the  big 


Detroit,  Aug.  24 — Charley  Kent, 
venerable  Windsor  correspondent  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  walked  into 
the  city  room  today  with  a  story  he 
couldn’t  write.  “I  thought  I  could 
write  the  story  myself,”  he  said,  “but 
I  just  can’t  do  it.  I  wanted  to,  but  I 
can’t.”  So  he  told  the  story  to  Jack 
Weeks,  Free  Press  staff  writer,  and 
Weeks  wrote,  in  Kent’s  words  that  he 
couldn’t  bear  to  set  down  on  paper 
himself,  that  his  son,  Capt.  Jack  Rait 
Kent,  27,  a  captain  in  the  Essex  Scot¬ 
tish,  was  reported  missing  in  the 
Dieppe  Commando  raid. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Urge  Front  Page 
Display  of  Flag 
In  Newspaper  Wk. 


Newspaper  Assn.  Managers 
Broadcasts  Appeal  to 
Every  Newspaper 


Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  sponsors  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  are  broadcasting  an  appeal  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  nation  to  float 
the  American  Flag  on  their  front 
pages  from  Oct.  1  to  8  inclusive,  the 
dates  set  for  the  celebration.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  further  requested  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  energies  toward  the  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps 
during  the  week.  These  activities  are 
in  keeping  with  the  slogan,  “The 
Newspapers  Go  All  Out  for  Victory,” 
around  which  the  event  is  built  this 


year. 

Stories  and  illustrated  material  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  war  bonds  and 
stamps  drive  and  showing  the  part 
which  the  newspapers  are  playing  to 
make  it  a  success  should  be  run 
throughout  the  week.  In  celebration 
of  National  Newspaperboy  Day,  the 
newspaperboys  of  America  have  set 
as  their  goal  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  in 
war  stamps  during  the  week.  News- 
paperboy  Day  will  be  observed  Satiu*- 
day,  October  3,  as  a  part  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Privileges  of  Free  People 

In  view  of  the  war  situation,  the 
motivating  thought  behind  promo¬ 
tional  material  used  for  the  week 
wUl  be  of  an  educational  nature, 
stressing  the  freedoms  enjoyed  in  our 
democracy,  of  which  the  free  press  is 
an  integral  part.  Thus,  National 
Newspaper  Week  will  not  only  cele¬ 
brate  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
turn  the  spotlight  on  the  many  priv¬ 
ileges  which  belong  to  a  free  people. 

Many  organizations  both  inside  and 
outside  the  fourth  estate  are  planning 
enthusiastic  cooperation  in  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Enlisted  for  promotion  of 
plans  are  civic  clubs,  advertising 
agencies,  publishers’  representatives, 
trade  journals,  press  associations,  wire 
services,  advertising  copy  and  mat 
service  organizations,  commercial 
houses,  and  radio. 

National  Newspaper  Week  material 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  not  only  to 
member  newspapers,  but  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  which 


ident  of  NAM,  the  material  in  the 
idea  kit  and  cUp-sheet  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  thought  of  making 
use  of  it  quick  and  simple  for  the 
publisher.  All  the  instruction  and 
promotion  material  is  presented  in 
compact  form  in  these  two  releases. 

The  newspapers’  advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  play  a  more  prominent 
part  in  observing  National  Newspaper 
Week  this  year  than  formerly.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  supplied  with  institu¬ 
tional  copy  appropriate  for  special 
newspaper  week  advertisements  to  be 
sold  locally.  Mats  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

NAM’s  National  Newspaper  Week 
committee  is  directing  the  promotion 
of  the  celebration.  Members  are  Ver¬ 
non  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  chairman;  E.  Marion  John¬ 
son,  New  York  Press  Association, 
vice-chairman;  Cranston  Williams, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Charles  L.  Allen,  National 
Editorial  Association;  Walter  Johnson, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Alabama 
Press  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bemis, 
Colorado  Press  Association;  Paul  Gor¬ 
ham,  Illinois  Newspaper  Markets;  and 
Frank  Wardlaw,  Palmetto  (S.  C.) 
Weekly  Press  Association. 

Mats  of  the  official  1942  National 
Newspaper  Week  insignia  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  four  different  sizes,  from 
single  column  to  3-columns  wide — 
free  of  charge — from  Meyer  Both 
Company,  20th  and  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  has  suggested  to 
all  member  papers  that  photographs 
and  thumbnail  sketches  of  newspaper 
employes  in  the  armed  forces  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  during  the  week. 
“Newspaper  Week  will  be  a  good  time 
to  tell  the  public  about  these  newspa¬ 
per  people  that  have  gone  to  war.” 

The  PNPA  newspaper  week  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  no  “open 
house”  be  held  by  newspapers  this 
year  because  of  “too  much  danger  of 
sabotage.” 


Sell  87  Pages 
To  180  Firms 
For  War  Ads 


Ad  Copy  to  Tie  in  With 
Editorial  Drives  for 
Government  Projects 


A  low  pressure  advertising  sales 
plan  coordinated  with  a  high  pressure 
editorial  policy  supporting  every 
phase  of  the  war  effort  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  has  earned  the  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Daily  Republican-Times  the  praise  of 
the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense 
which  suggests  that  the  plan  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  U.S. 
communities  in  all-out  support  of  the 
war  effort. 

In  the  belief  that  newspapers  can 
play  a  most  effective  part  in  winning 
the  war  by  assuming  a  certain  leader¬ 
ship  and  continually  confronting  the 
reader  with  the  stark  realities  and 
demands  of  war,  the  Ottawa  news¬ 
paper  decided  some  time  ago  to  do 
anything  and  everything  to  help. 

War  Editor  Named 


kitchen  fats,  stories  were  carried  ex 
plaining  the  importance  of  saving  fati 
This  was  followed  up  the  next  da 
v/ith  a  picture  layout  borrowed  fnJ 
another  paper  showing  the  process^ 
which  fats  become  explosives.  ™ 
Names  of  subscribers  appear  m 
alphabetical  order  in  six  columns  ji 
type  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  wift 
the  explanation:  “This  advertisement 
is  a  contribution  of  these  Ottawa  busi 
ness  firms  to  America’s  all-out 
effort.” 


Read  Named 
Publisher  on 


Oakland  Paper 


Coast  Manager  ior 
Paul  Block  &  Associatei 
Joins  Hearst  Paper 


Ingraham  Read,  for  the  past  seven 
years  vice-president  and  Pacific  Cow 
manager  of  Paul  Block  and  associ¬ 
ates,  on  Mondiy 


Theis  Succeeds  Durno 
For  INS  at  White  House 

White  House  correspondent  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  is  the  new 
job  of  John  William  Theis.  He  is  the 
successor  of  George  Dumo,  who  for 
20  years  held  that  job  for  INS  and 
has  resigned  to  become  a  captain  in 
the  Army  Air  Force. 

Theis,  whose  by-line  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  INS  stories  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  this  week,  was  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau  of  INS  when 
chosen  for  the  new  position  by  Barry 


A  war  editor,  J.  C.  Thomson,  was 
immediately  appointed  from  the  local 
staff  to  take  charge  of  all  local  war 
news  and  publicity  stories  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  drives,  such  as 
rubber,  metal  scrap  and  kitchen  fats 
salvage,  besides  the  usual  War  Stamps 
and  War  Bonds  promotions. 

In  addition,  the  war  editor  partici¬ 
pates  actively  and  helps  to  handle 
publicity  on  USO  and  Red  Cross 
drives,  stories  of  advantages  of  enlist¬ 
ment  in  various  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  news  of  promotions  and 
transfers  of  Ottawa  men  in  the  service 
and  anything  else  having  local  in¬ 
terest. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  aspect  of 
the  entire  program  was  the  attitude 
of  Ottawa  business  men  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  advertising  campaign.  On  a 
low  pressure  approach,  180  companies 
and  stores  subscribed  a  total  of  224 
inches  per  week  during  the  next  year. 

Briefly,  the  plan  was  to  offer  each 
business  establishment  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  the  cost  of  one  inch 
per  week.  This  inch  of  space  to  be 
contributed  toward  a  weekly  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  be  made  available  for 
whatever  war  drive  the  government 
happened  to  be  sponsoring  at  that 
time. 

Contributors  Names  Listed 

Regular  advertising  solicitors  were 
explicit  in  pointing  out  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  not  actually  receive  a 
column  inch  on  the  page  and  that  it 
would  have  little  or  no  commercial 


Ingraham  Read 


became  pubU. 
er  of  the  Ode- 
land  (Cal.) 
Post-EnqvirtT. 

Announoemcot 
of  the  appoint 
ment  of  Mr 
Read  came  fron 
J.  D.  Gortatov- 
sky,  general 
manager,  Heint 
C  o  n  s  0  lidated 
P  u  b  1  i  catkn 
Mr.  Read  sue 
ceeded  Morris 


Penter,  publisher  for  the  past  thr« 
years.  Mr.  Penter,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  previ¬ 
ously  advertising  manager  of  tlM  Set 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  is  retiring  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Read  went  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  to  the  Block  organization 
in  1933.  He  became  San  Francisco 
manager  two  years  later  and  after¬ 
ward  was  named  vice-president  in 
charge  of  Coast  operations. 

Before  joining  the  Call,  Hears 
newspaper  which  later  became  the 
Call-Bulletin,  Mr.  Read  was  with  the 
San  Francisco  News  and  the  Soers- 
mento  (Cal.)  Star.  His  newspaper 
career  started  with  the  Star  in 
and  he  transferred  to  the  Scripps- 
Howard  paper  in  San  Francisco  the 
following  year.  In  1926  he  went  to 
the  Call  for  a  five-year  tenure  before 
joining  the  Block  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  organization. 


desires  it. 

Supply  "Idea  Kit” 

The  two  main  releases  for  use  in 
observing  the  event  will  be  an  eight- 
page  clip-sheet,  and  an  “Idea  Kit.” 
The  clip-sheet,  which  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  this  year,  will  contain  enough 
material  to  enable  the  newspapers  to 
publish  a  special  edition,  if  they  de¬ 
sire.  It  will  contain  editorial  material, 
news  stories,  features,  cartoons,  and 
advertising  ideas.  The  clip-sheet  is 
being  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.  It  will  be  released  to 
the  newspapers  through  the  national, 
regional  and  state  press  associations. 

The  “Idea  Kit”  will  be  a  printed 
pamphlet  outlining  a  variety  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  local  promotion.  The 
“Kit”  will  suggest  that  the  publisher 
select  the  promotion  which  best  suits 
his  local  conditions.  It  will  contain 
not  only  good-will  building  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  week,  but  ideas  for  con¬ 
tinued  year-round  promotion. 

According  to  Gene  Alleman.  pres- 


Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  INS. 

INS  executives  believed  it  would 
be  an  asset  to  have  a  man  fresh  from 
middle  America,  with  a  new  perspec¬ 
tive  on  Washington,  in  this  key  post, 
and  Theis  was  picked  in  a  careful 
study  of  INS  bureau  men. 

Theis  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  school  of  journalism  in 
1933,  when  he  was  22  years  old.  He 
had  to  work  his  way  through  school, 
and  in  his  sophomore  year  he  per¬ 
suaded  Leo  Dolan,  then  Pittsburgh 
manager  of  INS  and  now  London 
bureau  manager,  to  hire  him  as  a  part- 
time  employe.  He  started  at  $15  a 
week.  By  the  time  he  had  been  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  university  and  had 
worked  two  summers  full  time,  he 
had  a  regular  INS  job  waiting  for  him. 

After  serving  at  the  state  capital 
bureau  at  Harrisburg,  Theis  eventu¬ 
ally  succeeded  Dolan  at  Pittsburgh, 
when  the  latter  was  moved  to  New 
York  as  news  editor  of  INS.  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Theis  is  a  licensed  flier. 


value  as  each  name  would  be  listed 
in  eight-point  type  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

As  its  contribution,  the  Republican- 
Times  was  prepared  to  increase  by 
25%  the  total  space  thus  paid  for  by 
Ottawa  merchants. 

The  response  was  far  better  than 
expected  with  a  number  of  the  larger 
stores  and  industries  voluntering  to 
pay  the  cost,  at  regular  rates,  of  more 
than  an  inch,  several  even  paying  for 
as  high  as  five  inches,  which  was  set 
as  a  maximum. 

The  224  inches  subscribed,  plus  the 
newspaper’s  offer  of  25%,  brings  the 
total  number  of  inches  during  the 
year  to  14.560  or  203,840  lines.  This 
means  that  instead  of  52  pages,  87  will 
be  published  during  the  year. 

Special  efforts  are  made  to  couple 
the  full  page  advertisement  with  local 
activity.  During  the  “Retailers  for 
Victory”  day,  the  page  was  linked 
with  the  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  drive. 

Last  week  the  spotlight  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  fats  salvage  drive.  With 
the  page  featuring  a  large  picture 
layout  urging  the  homemaker  to  save 


W.  J.  SCHMITT  NAMED 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  24 — Herbert  W 
Moloney,  president  of  Paul  Block  and 
Associates,  newspaper  representative 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  today 
announced  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Schmitt,  vice-president,  as  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager,  in  San  Frandsoo. 
Mr.  Schmitt  comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Detroit,  where  for  the  past  13 
years  he  has  been  manager  of  Ac  De¬ 
troit  office  of  Paul  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Mr.  Schmitt  has  had  21  yean 
experience  in  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  work  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
the  automobile  capitol  of  America. 

■ 

SCHECTOR  POST  OPEN 

No  successor  to  A.  A.  Schector,  NBC 
director  of  special  events  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  OWI,  has  be^ 
named  as  yet,  NBC  said  this  week. 
In  an  item  in  the  Aug.  22  issue, 

TOR  &  PuBUSHER  Stated  erroneoW 
that  John  M.  Cooper  of  Pittsbiw 
had  succeeded  Schector.  Cooper  is  • 
member  of  the  news  and  special 
events  staff. 


Detroit  Free  Press. 


OR  august  2  9.  1942 

CARTOONISTS  INTERPRET  ALLIED  WAR  OFFENSIVES  AND  FARLEY  VICTORY 

measuring  him  for  size  he  REAUY  had  'EM  COMPIICATIOMS 


-  -Arthur  Poinier 


Charles  Hamilton, 
Capital  Press 
Dean.  Dies  at  86 

Represented  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  .  .  .  Treasurer 
Oi  Press  Club  Since  1929 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23 — Charles 
A.  Hamilton,  86,  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  and  dean  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  died  today  at 
his  residence. 

Charlie,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  scores  of  Capital  reporters, 
members  of  Congress  and  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  held  the  record  for 
having  been  a  member  of  the  press 
galleries  of  Congress  longer  than  any 
man. 

As  a  reminder  of  his  long  service 
in  Washington  newspaperdom,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  “proud  possessor” 
of  the  original  card  given  him  on  Jan. 
18, 1883,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  of  the  47th  Congress, 
*hich  he  carried  in  his  wallet  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  At  that  time 
he  represented  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
tial  Advertiser. 

Rtpreients  Binghamton  Press 

The  current  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sonal  Directory  lists  him  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Presi. 

Bom  in  London,  March  13,  1856,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  educated  in  various 
schools  in  Blngland.  He  came  to  this 
country  as  a  13-year-old  boy — four 
years  after  the  war  between  the 
States— to  join  his  father  in  Buffalo. 

He  began  selling  newspapers  on  the 
slteets  of  Buffalo,  and  in  1880  he  went 
to  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  he  be- 
c^  publisher  of  the  East  Aurora 
Times,  which  he  sold  one  year  later  to 
'ake  the  job  as  business  manager  of 
>  paper  at  Bradford,  Pa.  He  left  there 
®  1882  and  returned  to  Buffalo  as 
■^rter  on  the  Times. 

He  came  to  Washington  in  1882  and 
®  the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Boston  Journal, 
T  k  Evening  Post  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  After  two  years  he  was 


made  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Buffalo  Times,  Troy  Times, 
Rochester  Post  Express,  Syracuse 
Herald,  and  papers  in  Iowa,  Utah, 
V.'ashington,  and  Nebraska. 

When  he  came  to  Washington,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  was  known  personally  to  each 
succeeding  President.  At  one  of  the 
last  White  House  press  conferences 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  attended  he  in¬ 
terrupted  the  conference  to  present 
to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
a  walking  stick,  during  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  which  he  said: 

“Mr.  President  when  T.  R.  was  in 
the  White  House  he  had  a  big  stick. 
It’s  time  you  had  one,  too,  so  I  have 
brought  you  a  cane  from  my  own 
home  in  Wales.”  The  gnarled  stick 
was  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  pr€^ss 
gathering  and  President  Roosevelt 
thanked  “Charlie”  and  joined  in  the 
merriment. 

“Charlie”  was  president  of  the  Old 
Timers,  an  organization  of  Senators. 
Representatives  and  others  from  the 
Washington  newspaper  corps  who  “re¬ 
membered  when.” 

The  white-haired,  ruddy-faced  dean 
of  Congressional  press  galleries,  had 
been  treasurer  of  the  National  Press 
Club  since  1929.  It  had  become  tradi¬ 
tion  that  this  venerable  man  should 
be  elected  treasurer  of  the  club  each 
year,  and  no  one  dared  oppose  him  for 
the  office.  He  held  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Funeral  services  are  planned  for 
Tuesday.  Burial  will  be  private. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  survived  by  three 


children,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Barnard, 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Charles  Burnell 
Hamilton,  New  York  City;  and  Miss 
MargeUet  O.  Hamilton,  Washington. 

He  was  the  father  of  another  son, 
Maj.  George  Hamilton,  U.  S.  Marines, 
in  World  War  I.  He  survived  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  that  war  but  was  later  killed 
in  this  country  in  an  airplane  acci¬ 
dent. 

J.  TOWNSEND  DES 

Jackson  Townsend  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Wood  Flong 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of  dry 
mats  for  newspaper  stereotyping,  died 
Aug.  23  in  the  Mary  McClellan  Hos¬ 
pital,  Cambridge.  N.  Y.,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  weeks  of  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  ailments.  He  was  born  in 
Robeson  County,  N.  C.,  52  years  ago. 
He  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  formerly  served  as 
chemical  engineer  for  the  Pyntree 
Paper  Company  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
later  as  consultant  to  Arthur  D.  Little 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Since  1915  he 
had  been  active  in  the  mat  making  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  1929  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Wood  Flong  Corporation. 
■ 

GARVER  FUNERAL 

Services  for  Wesley  W.  Garver, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post,  who  was  drowned  on  a  Canadian 
vacation  trip,  were  held  Aug.  24  in 
the  chapel  of  Christ  Church  Meth¬ 
odist,  New  York.  Garver  died  with 
Charles  Wiggins,  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  of  the  New  York  News,  when 
their  canoe  overturned. 


ANPA  ANNOUNCES  1943  MONOGRAPH  AWARD 

THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  this  week  announced  its 
1943  Journalism  Award  of  $500  and  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  monograph 
on  “The  Achievements  of  the  Newspaper  in  Public  Service  During  War.” 
The  award  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  ANPA  and  the  National  Council  on 
Professional  Education  for  Journalism.  The  contest  is  open  to  graduate  or  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  in  regularly  organized  colleges,  schools  or  departments 
of  journalism.  Judges  will  be  named  by  the  ANPA  on  recommendation  of 
the  National  Council  and  presentation  of  the  award  will  be  made  at  the  1943 
ANPA  convention.  The  winner  will  be  the  guest  of  the  ANPA  at  that  time. 
Monographs  must  be  limited  to  2,500  words  and  must  be  submitted  to  the 
ANPA,  370  Lexington  ave.,  before  Jan.  1.  The  ANPA  also  announced  that 
David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has  been  appointed  as  its  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  National  Council,  succeeding  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  who  has 
retired  from  the  newspaper  business. 


Army  Seeking 
Newspapermen 
As  Specialists 

Expansion  of  Personnel 

Procurement  Plans  for 
Army  Specialist  Corps 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  25^— The 
Army’s  officer-replacement  program 
to  relieve  officers  from  administrative 
duties  for  command  or  combat  service 
has  resulted  in  an  expansion  of.  the 
immediate  personnel  procurement 
plans  of  the  Army  Specialist  Corps 
with  the  enrollment  of  editors,  news¬ 
papermen  and  motion  picture  camera¬ 
men. 

Under  a  program  inaugurated  by 
the  Army  early  this  summer,  all  com¬ 
manders  and  heads  of  activities  have 
been  ordered  to  reorganize  their  work 
so  that  officers  doing  administrative 
work  who  are  of  troop  age  may  be  re¬ 
assigned  as  soon  as  possible  to  tactical 
units.  The  former  duties  of  these  of¬ 
ficers  in  many  cases  will  be  peformed 
by  members  of  the  Army  Specialist 
Corps  who  have  held  positions  in  civil¬ 
ian  life  similar  to  those  being  held  by 
the  officers  to  be  replaced. 

Requisitions  received  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  arms  and  services  of  the  Army 
for  ASC  members  during  the  first  half 
of  August  increased  220%.  Appoint¬ 
ments  are  being  made  daily.  These 
appointments  represent  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  civilian  activity  appointed  to 
the  corps: 

Fire  department  instructor,  motion 
picture  news  cameraman,  estate  an¬ 
alyst,  research  engineer  of  a  packing 
plant,  editor,  loading  engineer,  am¬ 
munition  specialist,  newspaperman, 
heating  engineer,  lawyer,  timekeeper, 
consulting  accountant,  director  of  sci¬ 
entific  museum,  warehouseman,  col¬ 
lege  professor,  and  oil  executive. 

WRITES  sea'  story 

Robert  Trumbull,  city  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  has  written  “The 
Raft.”  the  story  of  three  members  of 
the  bomber  crew  that  drifted  on  the 
Pacific  on  a  rubber  life  raft  for  34 
days.  ' 
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ANA,  Treasury  Clarify 
Deductibility  of  Ads 

Advertising  for  Salvage,  to  Speed  War 
Production  and  for  War  Bonds  Allowed  os 
Deductible  on  Corporate  Income  Tax  Returns 


IN  A  CLARIFYING  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  toward  the  deductibility  of  ad- 


dealers.  This  also  affects  the  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  of  displays  formerly  handled  by  sales¬ 
men. 

Salvage  Campaigai 

“Many  advertisers  are  using  a  large 
part  of  their  appropriations  and,  in¬ 
deed,  have  increas^  them,  for  the 


“Many  companies  are  using  adver-  a  deductible  expense  monies  or  tagtl 
tising  and  advertising  technique  to  or  space  given  directly  to  the 
speed  the  war  effort  among  their  own  ment  for  advertisements  signed  i 
employes.  So  far  this  has  been  di-  by  a  government  bureau  or  de 
rected  at  one  objective — to  convince  ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  __ 
the  shop  and  office  worker  that  he  is  tisements  featuring  the  sale  of 
part  of  the  all-out  war  effort  and  Bonds,  conservation,  nutrition  or  odie 
hence  that  carelessness  and  inefficien-  government  objectives  are  dcnh 
cy,  unnecessary  absences  and  acci-  signed  by  a  corporation,  such  at  Tbi 
dents  on  the  production  front  are  space  donated  by  the  John  Jonei  Co. 
detrimental  to  the  men  on  the  fighting  manufacturers  of  Jones’  vitamini,'  ^ 
front.  To  accomplish  this  job,  posters,  advertisement  will  be  considered  a 
barmers,  house  organs,  local  newspa-  an  institutional  or  good  will  adre. 
per  advertising,  direct  mail,  local  win-  tisement  of  the  manufacturer 
dow  displays,  motion  pictures,  spot  hence,  deductible,  provided,  of  count 
radio,  and  many  other  advertising  de-  that  the  expenditure  is  reasouahe 
vices  have  been  used.  Undoubtedly,  and  not  made  in  an  attempt  to  ardf 
many  companies  will  call  on  advertis-  proper  taxation, 
ing  to  do  a  similar  job  in  furthering  .“®y  ‘advertising,’  the  Bureau 


vertising  expense  on  corporate  income 

tax  returns,  released  this  week  by  the  _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Association  of  Nation^  Advertisers,  salvaging  materials  neces-  the  sale  of  war  ^nds  through  ffie  eludes  all  forms  of  advertising  recaf- 

Inc.,  New  York,  ^*th^e  approval^  of  effort,  such  as  fats  payroll-deduction  plan.  The  Bureau  by  the  industry  of  whidi  lb 

recognizes  that  the  expense  incident  individual  company  is  a  part,  sudi  a 
thereto  is  a  justifiable  one  so  long  as  it  newspaper,  periodical,  business 


the  Office  of  the  Conunissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  it  is  stated  that  “ad¬ 
vertisements  featuring  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds,  conservation,  nutrition  or 
other  government  objectives  and  are 
clearly  signed  by  the  corporation  the 
advertisement  will  be  considered  as 
an  institutional  or  good  will  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  manufacturer  and 
hence,  deductible,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  expenditure  is  reasonable  and 
not  made  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
proper  taxation.”  A  similar  statement 
for  salvage  campaign  advertising  and 
ads  to  speed  war  production  was  also 
made. 

Based  on  a  conference  held  between 
officials  of  the  ANA  and  government 
officials,  the  release  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  signed  by  Paul  B.  West,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association,  and  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 


enue. 

"First  let  me  express  our  thanks  at  the 
very  pleasant  conference  in  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Bureau  clarified  for  us  a  number 
of  points  relative  to  the  matter  of  the  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  advertising  expense  on  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  returns.  This  letter  will  confirm 
the  principal  points  which  we  discussed. 

Gancrol  Advtrtising  Policy 

“The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  important  part  advertising 
plays  in  our  national  economy  and 
there  is  no  intention  to  restrict  rea¬ 
sonable  and  normal  advertising  by 
disallowing  it  as  a  deductible  expense. 
This  was  attested  to  by  Secretary 
Morgenthau  in  testifying  before  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Taxation  when  he  said:  “The  test  of 
whether  expenditures  for  advertising 
are  deductible  is  whether  they  are 
ordinary  and  necessary  and  bear  a 
reasonable  relation  to  the  business 
activities  in  which  the  enterprise  is 
engaged.  This  is  not  intended  to  ex¬ 
clude  institutional  advertising  in  rea¬ 
sonable  amounts  or  good  will  adver¬ 
tising  calculated  to  influence  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  public.  If  such  ex¬ 
penditures  are  extravagant  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  company 
or  to  the  amount  of  its  advertising 
budget  in  the  past,  or  if  they  are  not 
directed  to  public  patronage  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
future,  such  payments  will  be  dis¬ 
allowed.’ 

“The  Bureau  recognizes  that  advertising 
costs  have  been  forced  upward  by  reason  of 
increased  space  and  time  rates,  increased  cost 
of  printing,  engraving,  art  work  and  other 
advertising  production  costs.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  Bureau  suggests  that  advertisers 
keep  their  cost  records  as  complete  as  possible. 

“The  Bureau  recognizes  that  in  many  cases 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  tire  restrictions 
have  cut  down  on  the  number  and  freq«enc>’ 
of  calls  salesmen  can  make  on  dealers  and 
that  this  has  thrown  an  added  burden  on  ad¬ 
vertising  since  expenditures  for  direct  mail 
and  dealer  house  organs  must  be  increased  to 
keep  necessary  contact  with  wholesalers  and 


and  grease,  iron,  steel,  non-ferrotis 
metals,  rubber,  etc.  The  Bureau  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  such  advertising  efforts, 
if  they  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  are  essential  to  obtain  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  are,  therefore,  a  normal 
business  expense.  As  such  they  will 
be  deductible  if  made  with  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  that  the  corporation’s 
business  will  be  benefitted  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  materials  essential  to  its 
operations.  The  Bureau  further  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  such  use  of  advertising  is 
normal  under  abnormal  conditions, 
conditions  which  have  never  before 
existed. 

New  Preduett 

“Priorities,  the  cutting  off  or  cur¬ 
tailing  of  imports,  and  new  research 
have  resulted  in  some  manufacturers 
bringing  out  new  products.  In  other 
cases  substitutes  have  had  to  be  made. 
In  these  cases,  the  manufacturer  must 
inform  the  public  and  the  trade 
through  advertising  in  justice  to  him¬ 
self,  his  dealers  and  the  consumer. 
The  Bureau  does  not  question  this  and 
will  take  into  consideration  all  normal 
factors  incident  to  launching  a  new 
product.  Such  expenditures  which 
are  reasonable  in  amount,  taking  into 
consideration  the  facts  in  each  case, 
will  be  allowed  as  deductions  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

“In  certain  instances,  manufacturers,  in 
order  to  keep  their  dealers  in  business,  have 
been  supplying  them  with  alternate  products. 
For  example,  a  rubber  manufacturer,  to  aid 
his  dealer  outlets,  has  added  such  items  as 
luggage,  tools,  sports  equipment,  furniture, 
etc.,  to  replace  tires  no  longer  available.  The 
Bureau  recognizes  that  such  a  manufacturer 
must  merchandise  these  to  tho  dealer  and  the 
public  through  advertising.  Expenditures  for 
this  purpose  which  are  reasonable  in  amount 
taking  into  consideration  the  facts  in  each 
case  will  be  allowed  as  deductions  for  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  purposes. 

“Some  manufacturers,  because  of  priorities, 
must  attempt  through  advertising  to  change 
buying  habits.  Curtailment  of  the  use  of 
metals  has  meant  the  elimination  of  m.any 
types  of  containers,  of  small  size  packages, 
etc.  For  example,  beverage  manufacturers, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  plate  for  bottle  caps, 
must  try  to  educate  the  public  to  use  large 
instead  of  small  size  bottles.  The  Bureau 
recognizes  that  this  calls  for  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  Such  expenditures,  if  reasonable 
in  amount  taking  into  consideration  the  facts 
in  each  case,  will  be  allowed  as  deductions 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 


is  reasonable,  whether  that  expense  is 
listed  as  a  production  or  a  selling 
(advertising)  cost. 

New  Compaaiet 

“Since  the  war  began,  certain  new 
companies  have  come  into  being  and 
have  invested  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  plant  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  material.  As  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  they  will  have  nothing 
at  all  to  sell  the  public.  Those  com¬ 
panies  deem  it  but  good  business  prac¬ 
tice  to  advertise  so  that  when  the  war 
ends  and  they  turn  to  peace  time  pro¬ 
duction,  the  public  will  be  familiar 
with  their  names  and  hence  their 
plant  investment  may  be  protected. 
The  Bureau  recognizes  that  advertis¬ 
ing  by  such  companies  is  a  proper 
deductible  expense  so  long  as  such 
expenditures  are  reasonable.  As  Sec¬ 
retary  Morgenthau  has  said:  The 
test  of  whether  expenditures  for  ad¬ 
vertising  are  deductible  is  whether 
they  .  .  .  bear  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  business  activities  in  which  the 
enterprise  is  engaged.  ...  If  such  ex¬ 
penditures  are  extravagant  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ...  or  if  they  are  not  directed 
to  public  patronage  which  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  in  the  future, 
such  payments  will  be  disallowed.’ 

“It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Bureau 
to  lay  down  a  definite  rule  in  advance  which 
will  fit  all  situations.  In  general  and  as 
Secretary  Morgenthau  has  indicated,  the 
Bureau  will  be  rational  and  fair,  recognizing 
that  advertising  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
expense  of  doing  business  as  long  as  it  is  not 
carried  to  an  unreasonable  extent  or  becomes 
an  obvious  attempt  to  avoid  tax  payments. 
This  principle  applies  whether  the  company 
h.ns  no  government  contracts,  whether  it  is 
selling  both  to  government  and  to  consumers 


radio,  car  card,  outdoor,  display,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  house  organs,  dine 
mail,  etc.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CARL  M.  SMITH,  formerly  Alabam 

state  manager  of  Glenmore  Disti. 
leries  Co.,  Louisville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  advertising  manager  for  & 
duration  of  the  war.  He  succeed 
Lieut.  A.  P.  Bondurant,  now  in  tk 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps.  Mr.  Smia 
has  had  16  years  of  newspaper  exper- 
ence,  having  worked  on  several  soud- 
em  dailies,  including  seven  years  a 
advertising  director  of  the  Mobili 
(Ala.)  Press-Register. 

Thor  L.  Hauge,  art  director  anc 
typographer,  formerly  with  McCaia- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Needham,  Louis  asc 
Brorby,  Inc.,  and  Batten,  Bartot 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  has  joined  Whit¬ 
aker  Christenson  Studios,  Chicago. 

Sidney  A.  Wells,  art  director  d 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  was  recently 
reelected  president  of  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  Chicago.  Other  oiceit 
retained  were  Harvey  Olsen,  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  first  via- 
president;  Malcolm  A.  Jennings  oi 
Macfarland,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  seconc 
vice-president;  Wilbur  Smahi,  d 
Buchen  Company,  secretary;  and  Jobs 
S.  Brookes,  of  Brookes  and  Sons 
treasurer. 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  promines: 
in  the  field  of  advertising  for  the  pas: 
25  years,  has  joined  Maxon  Inc,  a 
a  vice-president.  Mr.  Phelps,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  motor  car  industry,  wai 


one  of  the  five  original  executives  te 
or  industry,  whether  it  is  wholly  converted  to  organize  the  Dodge  Brothers  sales  (fc- 
war  production,  whether  it  is  a  new  company  partment  and  directed  the  company-' 


selling  only  to  government,  or  whether  it  is 
new  company  selling  to  government  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Advertising  for  the  Government 

“Under  Section  23  (o)  of  the  Code, 
an  individual  may  make  a  gift  to  the 
government  and  deduct  that  gift  from 
his  income  tax.  Section  23  (q),  how¬ 
ever,  referring  to  corporations,  omits 
this  provision.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  allowing  as 


BRITAIN  SPENT  €4  MILLION  IN  ADS 

DURING  THE  PEIRIOD  of  Sept.  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1942,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  expended  £3,805,000  for  press  advertising,  it  was  stated  in  a  re¬ 
port  received  recently  from  the  London  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  Samuel  W.  Meek,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  company’s  in¬ 
ternational  operations,  said  that  the  largest  individual  portion  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  £1,251,000,  was  spent  by  the  National  Savings  Committee.  Other 
departments,  in  order  of  amount  spent,  were:  the  Ministry  of  Food,  £85Ss- 
000;  Air  Ministry,  £414,100;  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  £186,000;  Ministry  of 
Labor,  £168,000;  and  the  Ministry  of  Information,  which  handles  most  of  the 
press  advertising  for  governmental  departments,  only  £93,000. 


advertising  from  1914  to  1921.  Liw 
Mr.  Phelps  formed  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  George  Harrison  Rxl? 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Detroit 

Kenneth  S.  Pratt,  former  execute 
at  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  bw 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant  in  d* 
Army  Air  Force  and  has  been  detaiW 
for  temporary  duty  at  Miami  Beat-"- 
Fla. 

Plummer  Whipple  has  clos^ 
own  promotional  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  join  Earle  A.  Buckley  Or¬ 
ganization,  that  city,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Sidney  G.  Alexander  has  re®^ 
as  vice-president  of  Weiss  &  Geliff 
advertising  agency,  to  joir.  the  ad^' 
tising  department  of  Columbia  W- 
tures.  Weiss  &  Geller  handle  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  account. 

Nan  M.  Collins  has  resigned  as  df 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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does  it-in  Philadelphia 


Very  little  is  accomplished  by  piling  one 
basket  on  top  of  another  —  unless  you  need 
them  all.  There’s  a  moral  here  for  advertisers 
in  Philadelphia.  The  newspaper  on  top  does  a 
job  .  .  .  covers  the  market. 

For  instance:  Current  impartial  surveys* 
among  4844  customers  in  ten  Philadelphia 
super-markets  of  a  national  chain  store  organ¬ 
ization  showed  that  4154,  or  86  per  cent,  turned 
to  the  food  advertising  in  The  Bulletin  as  their 
buying  guide. 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing 
this  policy:  A  thorough  advertising  job  in  The 
Bulletin  alone  is  the  first  requisite  to  a  thorough 
job  in  the  important  Philadelphia  market. 

*  Available  on  requett 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Urges  Publishers 
To  Build  Up 
Newsprint  Stock 


E.  W.  Palmer.  WPB. 
Suggests  Move  Before 
Rail  Problem  Gets  Acute 


DAILY  HONORED  T.AricfAi^ 

The  Cumberland  (Md.)  News  and  EiCJUipm 

the  Evening  and  Sunday  Times  re-  1  R-l*! 

cently  received  a  citation  from  the  0©pi«  JLO~a/ 

United  States  Treasury  Department  in  «  *1  J  1  V  ■ 

recognition  of  the  publicity  promotion  Ijl  HhllCIQelOlllCI 
given  to  the  War  Bond  campaign. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 

Ledger  Equipment  p!f„“Ttct,de'’‘S’"X^  * 

Sale  Sept.  15-17  and  morgue. 


"Letter-per-line" 
Classified  Charge 
Will  Save  Money 


Auction  to  Dispose  of 
Plant  of  Bankrupt  Doily 
“Lock,  Stock  and  Barrel" 


Washington.  D.  C.,  Aug.  22-A  w*^««***^v* 
warning  was  issued  today  to  news-  \X7ril  Q  ^ 

papers  carrying  only  minimum  stocks  W  111  OOVe  l*10ney 
of  newsprint  to  take  advantage  of  the 

opportunity  to  acquire  large  stocks  Typesetter  Figures  Publish- 
during  the  off-peak  transportation  ers  Give  Space  Away  on 

The  warning  was  issued  by  E.  W.  Current  Charge  Basis 

Palmer  deputy  chief  of  ^e  Printing  Frederick  Hochderffer  of  43  West 
and  ^bhshing  Branch  who  reminded  7^^  st.,  New  York,  a  composing  ma- 


One  of  the  best  equipped  daily 
newspaper  plants  in  the  U.  S.  will  go 
on  the  auction  block  when  the  trus¬ 
tees’  sale  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  is  held 
Sept.  15.  16  and  17  in  Philadelphia. 


j  u  iir  Current  Charae  Basis  Ledger  will  be  sold  “lock,  stock 

The  warning  was  issued  by  E.  W.  "  »-narge  oasis  barrel”  by  Samuel  T.  Freeman  & 

Palmer,  deputy  chief  of  me  Printing  Frederick  Hochderffer  of  43  West  Co.,  auctioneers.  A  new  company 
and  ^blishing  Branch,  who  r^inded  New  York,  a  composing  ma-  headed  by  Robert  Cresswell  which 

publishers  that  the  WPB  order  re-  chine  operator  for  a  New  York  morn-  took  over  the  paper  in  December,  liMO, 
laxing  inventory  restrictions  on  news-  jjjg  newspaper  and  a  former  owner  of  from  the  estate  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
print,  paper  and  paper  products  un-  own  printing  plant,  has  patented  a  became  involved  in  financial  difhcul- 
der  Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  will  charge  system  for  classified  advertis-  ties  and  the  corporation  was  declared 
expire  Sept.  30.  ing  based  on  a  “letter-per-line”  bankrupt  on  March  13,  1942.  The  sale 


He  warned  that  publishers  who  have  charge  rather  than  on  the  “word-per 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  relaxed  line”  charge  now  in  vogue. 


orders  may  encounter  difficulty  in  Mr.  Hochderffer  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
later  months  when  the  railroads  will  lisher  that  he  has  figured  that  news- 


g  based  on  a  “letter-per-line”  bankrupt  on  March  13,  1942.  The  sale 
large  rather  than  on  the  “word-per-  of  assets  of  the  corporation  has  been 
le”  charge  now  in  vogue.  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court 

Mr.  Hochderffer  told  Editor  &  Pub-  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

SHER  that  he  has  figured  that  news-  Presses  Averaged  22,000  Per  Hoar 


be  faced  with  a  heavy  seasonal  bur-  paper  publishers  are  giving  away  mil-  The  auction  which  spells  disintegra- 


den.  j  f  -i-,-  lions  of  dollars  to  clarified  advertisers  tion  of  the  newspaper  which  dates 

“A  shortage  of  railroad  facilities  who  write  12  words  for  a  two-line  ad  back  to  1805  will  dispose  of  a  modern 

would  seriously  disrupt  the  delivery  which  almost  always  takes  three  lines  plant  capable  of  producing  120  000 
of  many  of  the  nearly  6,000  cars  of  to  set— thus  one  line  is  given  away.  papers  (32-page)  per  hour,  and  av’er- 
newsprint  expected  to  be  transported  Specified  Words  Per  Line  aged  over  a  five-year  period  22,000  per 

monthly  during  the  last  quarter  of  jbe  newspapers  that  sell  hour  per  press. 

the  year,’  Mr.  Palmer  said.  Each  classified  ads  charge  by  the  line  and  A  catalogue  has  been  issued  to  fur- 

newspaper  publisher  should  analyze  accept  a  specified  number  of  words  nish  prospective  bidders  with  full  in- 

his  own  newsprint  requiremente,  the  (usually  six)  as  one  line.  Mr.  Hoch-  formation.  Any  further  data  may  be 


his  own  newsprint  requirements,  the 


method  of  transportation  used  in  de-  dgrffer  says: 


obtained  from  the  Freeman  Co.  at 


livering  his  newsprint,  and  facilities  “Twelve  words  (the  minimum,  two  1808  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


for  storing  his  newsprint,  in  order  to  lines)  frequently  make  3  lines,  18  The  sale  will  start  in  the  advertis- 
work  out  means  of  filing  requirements  wor^  4  or  5  lines,  and  so  on.  Result,  ing  solicitor’s  room  on  the  third  floor 
with  the  least  possible  strain  on  trans-  a  line  is  given  away,  the  established  of  the  plant  at  7th  and  Sansom  Streets 
portation.”  price  per  line  is  cut  1/3,  the  agents  at  10  a-m-  Sept.  15,  and  continue  there 

Mr.  Palmer  said  that  a  survey  lose  1/3  their  commission.  To  this  the  Sept.  16.  The  assets  will  be  offered 
showed  that  publishers’  stocks  of  paper  must  add  the  price  of  white  first  in  entirety,  with  the  real  estate 
newsprint  on  hand  as  of  July  31  paper  these  free  lines  consume.  and  machinery  as  one  lot.  Then  the 

represented  67  days’  supply,  and  “For  instance,  a  7-day  check  up  of  real  estate  and  improvements  and  es- 

stocks  in  newsprint  mills  represented  the  classified  sections  of  our  largest  sential  items  of  maintenance  will  be 
an  additional  30  days’  supply.  papers,  the  “over”  lines  actually  offered.  Next,  the  items  of  machin- 


bid  exceeds  the  piecemeal  bids  n 
plan  will  include  the  presses  uliS” 
engraving  d^rtment  and  the 
and  morgue.  ^ 

Equipment  to  be  sold  indui. 
Pressroom,  24  Hoe  units  buUt  in^ 
composing  room,  45  MergentS 
Lmotype  machines,  6  Intertyp^- 
Lanston  Monotypes,  and  a  varied  ■ 
standard  equipment;  stereotype  i 
partment,  6  Wood  Auto  PlaL  . 
Auto  Shavers,  proof  press,  3-tonfc 
metal  furnace  and  gas  burner  ^ 
photography  department,  a 
of  cameras,  printing  and  devel3 
equipment  and  chemicals. 

Office  furniture  and  rnadiinm 
miscellaneous  garage  equipmenL^ 
trical  instruments,  machine  tools  jk 
complete  equipment  for  engraviat 
etching  and  vacuum  print  departing 
are  to  be  sold.  The  library  « 
morgue  being  auctioned  is  describe 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

THRIFT  ADS  SUCCEED 

Use  of  full  page  newspaper  adnr. 
tisements,  started  a  year  ago  as  -c 
experiment  by  the  Troy,  N.  Y, 
ings  Bank  to  encourage  thrift  amo- 
boom  time  war  workers,  has 
such  success  that  the  bank  intends 
continue  the  campaign.  Editor  & 
LISHER  was  told  this  week.  The  b 
crease  in  the  number  and  size  i 
savings  accounts  in  thei  Troy  an 
during  the  year  the  campaign  b 
been  running  has  been  among  ih 
largest  in  New  York  state,  acconia 
to  R.  K.  Meixsell,  the  bank’s  pubir 
relations  director.  The  ads  were  pn 
pared  by  Doremus  &  Co.  and  tb 
campaign’s  basic  theme  has  bee 
“Bank  Your  Extra  Pay.”  Simultaa- 
ously  with  the  newspaper  campair 
the  bank  used  a  number  of  24  die 
outdoor  boards. 


You  Cao  Sell  BOTH 


A.  H.  Rogers  Dies; 
Lawrence  Publisher 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Aug.  20 — Alex 


papers,  the  “over”  lines  actually  offered.  Next,  the  items  of  machin- 
counted  to  4,818  for  the  week,  for  a  ery,  equipment  and  supplies  will  be  I 
total  value  of  $212,955.60  per  year —  offered  in  entirety.  The  same  items  | 
given  away.  These  lines  consumed  65  of  machinery  and  equipment  will  then  I 
single  sheets  of  white  paper  per  year  be  offered  in  separate  lots.  1 


Ohio  s  Largest  Mark 

—Greater  Clevcload 


Lawrence  Mass.,  Aug.  20 _ Alex-  (circulation  over  500,000  daily),  cost-  The  third  day’s  sale  will  be  con-] 

ander  H  Rogers,  publisher  and  owner  iog  at  least  $24,375 — a  grand  total  of  ducted  at  1214-40  North  26th  street,  | 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Daily  Eagle  $237,330.60  given  away  by  one  ^per  ffie  Ledger  garage  starting  at  10  a.m  | 
and  Evening  Tribune,  died  late  today  as  a  result  of  this  antiquated  charge  real  estate  and  improvemenU  will 
»f  Lie  eifmmor  Lntno  at  «;«>ahrook  System.  A  smaller  paper  in  the  same  be  offered  first  as  one  parcel,  then  as 
&aSf  nT^  Mr  Sogers  who  was  city  gave  away  in  ex^ss  of  $45,000.  four  separate  parcels.  Various  items! 
K  *  k  K  C/vrktlanrl  r\n  Nnv  ^  money  in  any  business,  of  personal  property  including  107 1 

especially  now,  to  Ly  newspaper.  Dodge  and  Chevrolet  automobUe 
14,  11^,  w^  j  Prto-rc  Tn  of  “This  unnecessary  loss  can  be  abso-  trucks  and  towing  truck,  models  1935 1 

of  the  Hildreth  and  Rogers  C  .  lutely  stopped  by  changing  from  the  to  1939,  will  be  offered  in  separate 

worl-per-£  charge  to  I  40  to  42  items. . | 


Ohios  Second  LarqesI 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Cowtiet 


Lawrence,  owners  and  operators  o 
Station  WLAW.  He  began  his  news 


letter-per-line  charge.  Words  vary  The  bids  made  will  be  reported  to 


paper  career  52  years  ago  ^  a  reporter  15  to  20  to  2  letters;  letters  will  the  court  for  comparison  and  deter 


on  the  Lawrence  Daily  Eagle. 

He  formed  a  partnership  in  1898  p^j.  ”  bination  of  bids, 

with  the  late  H.  Frank  Hildreth  under  jyjj.  Hochderffer  has  a  copyrighted.  Opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  buy 
the  firm  name  of  Hildreth  &  patented  classified  blank  which  auto-  certain  groups  of  property  in  essential 

Co.  and  purchased  the  Daily  matically  counts  the  letters  (written  operating  groups,  providing  the  group 

founded  18^,  and  the  Evening  Trib-  typewritten) ;  a  glance  shows  the  ~~~~~~ 


average  to  almost  the  same  number  mination  of  the  highest  bids  or  com 


bination  of  bids.  i 

Opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  buy 


wifh  the 

CLEVEUND  PUIN  DEBB 

Clevelea^t  Nemt  Mswtfftf 


founded  1868,  and  the  Evening  Trib¬ 


une,  established  on  1890.  Upon  the  number  of  lines  to  a  piece  of  copy, 
death  of  Hildreth  in  1909,  Mr.  Rogers  Under  the  letters-per-line  charge  a 


acquired  the  partner’s  interests. 


customer  gets  just  what  he  pays  for; 


He  was  a  member  of  the  American  paper  gets  its  established  price 


Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  many  civic  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations. 


Defikite  Charge  Basis 

“All  big  business  must  have  accu¬ 
rate,  definite  systems  of  charging  for 
products.  Surely  a  metropolitan 


Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ethel  Lyi^  newspaper  is  big  business,  but  the 


(Emerson)  Rogers;  one  son,  Irving  E. 
Rogers,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Eagle  and  Tribune  and  general  man- 


only  one  that  guesses  at  the  price  for 
a  valuable  service.  Also,  what  does 
this  ‘guess’  do  to  customers?  A  reg¬ 


ager  of  station  WLAW;  and  three  customer,  Mr.  A,  comes  with, 

grandsons.  say  17  or  18  ordinary  words,  3  lines 

•.n-iisr  m^TTON  t»ttt  T  T?«nTik,T  P®*"  — $2.25.  Mr.  B 

NtVv  N£A  BULLETIN  comes  with  17  or  18  not  so  ordinary 


That's  the  weekly  payroll  of 
wage  earners  in  MARY* 
LAND  for  June,  1942.  That's 
$3,847,013,  or  66%  more 
than  was  paid  in  June,  1941, 
according  to  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner,  Labor  &  Statistics. 


Cotnics 


The  National  Elditorial  Association  words,  accepted  as  3  lines,  they  make 
has  laimched  a  new  bulletin  for  its  4  lines,  which  he  gets  at  56y4C  per 


You  can  reach  most  Mary¬ 
landers  most  effectively 
through  the 


More  than  7  00  daily 
newspapers  liold  and  buiW 
circulation  with  comics- 
features  aiut  pictures  fur* 
nished  by 


members  to  appear  on  the  20th  of  line — $2.25.  The  rate  is  75c  per  line, 
every  month  summarizing  activities  in  which  A  pays  but  B  does  not.  Of 


Washington  during  the  past  month.  It  course,  A  may  never  know  that  he  is 
is  called  “Washington  policies  and  charged  more  than  B,  but  that’s  a 
your  business”  but  is  not  for  publics-  poor  excuse  for  a  system  that  creates 
tion.  such  a  situation,”  he  states. 


Write  for  proofs  and 


OURS. ..and  TOURS 


Wb  INVITE  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America, 
to  share  the  honor  of  the  Army-Navy  Production  Award 
with  the  thousands  of  our  loyal,  skillful  men 
and  women  working  on  war  orders  in  the  office . . . 
in  the  plant .. .  and  in  the  field. 


Share  it  with  these  workers... 

you  government  officials  who  worked  with  them  closely, 
and  with  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

Share  it  with  them... you  stockholders 
who  supported  the  early  conversion  of  our  plants 
'  to  war  w  ork,  and  approved  our  first  efforts 
to  help  our  government. 

Share  it  with  them... you  men,  women  and  children 

who  turned  in  sweat-stained  bills... 

checks  that  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  bank  account 

...pennies  from  piggy-banks 

...for  Victory  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

All  of  you  gave  your  time,  and  effort,  and  money. 


Now  ,  our  government  says  that  we  spent  well . . . 

creating  a  tremendous  volume  of  the  arms  America  needs  to  win  this  war. 


Our  honor  is  also  your  honor.  And  this  flag  is  also  your  flag. 


Under  it,  with  your  help,  we  intend  to  fight 
the  battle  of  production  with  still  greater  energy. 


We  rate  it  higher,  and  we’ll  fly 
it  higher,  than  any  other  flag  in  the  U.S.... 


...except  one. 


AMERICAN 

LOCOMOTIVE 


A  NATIONAL  ARSENAL  OF  MOBILE  POWER 


AN  *  s 


gun  carriages  •  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ORDNANCE  •  STEAM  AND  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVE 
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Circulation  Dept.  Helps 
EDITOR  E.  J.  MEKMAN  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  still  be¬ 
lieves  and  practices  the  old  newspa¬ 
per  theory  that  “names  make  a  news¬ 
paper.”  And  at  this  particular  time 
there  are  no  more  fitting  names  than 
those  of  our  boys  in  the  sevice.  At 
Editor  Meeman’s  suggestion  the  P.  S. 
is  running  a  story  each  day  of  service 
boys  who  have  subscribed  to  that 
newspaper.  Hie  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  supplies  the  names  and  when  the 
editorial  department  contacts  the 
men’s  families  they  usually  get  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  in  what  the  men  are 
writing  home  and  what  they  often  say 
in  asking  that  their  home  town  news¬ 
paper  be  sent  to  them.  For  instance, 
a  private  across  the  Pacific  on  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia 
wrote  his  mother  that  all  the  natives 
spoke  French  and  he  had  an  awful 
time  getting  any  news.  He  said  the 
newspapers  were  all  French  and  the 
movies  were  in  French.  “Be  sure  and 
send  me  the  Press-Scimitar  so  I’ll 
know  what’s  going  on  back  home,”  he 
wrote. 

His  request  was  immediately 
granted. 

Farm  Tab 

THE  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 

Tribune  has  established  the  “Farm 
Tab  and  4-H  Club  Reporter”  as  a 
monthly  tabloid  supplement  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  rural  area  of  the 
Albert  Lea  territory.  The  general  idea 
back  of  the  new  supplement,  to  which 
a  reporter  and  photographer  have  been 
assigned,  is  to  feature  the  activities 
and  interests  of  farmers. 

The  tabloid  format  was  decided  upon 
by  the  publishers  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  more  attractive  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  context  and  to  definitely 
distinguish  this  magazine  section  from 
the  usual  issue  of  the  paper.  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  permitted  to  use  this  section 
under  a  special  rate,  which  is  higher 
than  the  ^ily  rate,  inasmuch  as  the 
supplement  is  distributed  to  farmers 
throughout  the  territory,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Tribune. 

All  of  the  editorial  material  is 
based  on  staff  assignments  and  is  se¬ 
lected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
complete  coverage  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  monthly  supplement  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  according  to  L.  S.  Whitcomb, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

City  Buys  Papers 
THE  City  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  municipality 
in  the  country  to  offer  free  six  months’ 
gift  subscriptions  to  the  home  town 


paper  to  all  local  men  leaving  to  serve 
in  the  United  States  armed  forces.  The 
action  followed  the  appearance  in  the 
local  paper,  the  East  Orange  Record, 
of  an  editorial,  written  by  Effie  Young, 
which  called  attention  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  boys  in  the  Army  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  home  town 
news,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  let¬ 
ters  received  from  them  from  Army 
camps  throughout  the  country. 

The  editorial,  titled  “Hungry  for 
Home  Town  News,”  aroiised  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Women’s  Activities  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  East  Orange  Defense 
Covmcil,  which  worked  out  the  gift 
idea  with  city  officials.  Subscriptions 
at  half  rate  were  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
publisher,  and  will  be  paid  for  by  a 
city  appropriation. 

Seek  Service  Letters 

BOTH  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 

Bulletin  and  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Standard-Times  are 
making  a  strong  play  for  pictures, 
stories  and  letters  of  men  in  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Providence  Bulletin  under  a 
“Is  Your  Boy  Overseas?”  heading  in¬ 
vites  readers  to  submit  letters  for  use 
in  part  or  in  full  from  soldiers,  sailors 
and  Marines  abroad. 

The  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
Times  under  a  two-column  heading 
“Parents:  Send  in  Pictures  of  Boys 
in  Armed  Service”  urges  relatives  to 
send  both  photos  and  information  re¬ 
garding  the  residents  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  now  in  the  armed 
services. 

"BUTCH"  RIDES  AGAIN! 

Mayor  Fiorells  H.  LaGuardia,  who 
has  bron  a-feudin’  with  the  New  York 
newspapers  for  months,  told  the  City 
Hall  beat  men  recently  in  refusing  to 
answer  their  question:  “I’ll  have 
something  to  say  when  the  newspaper 
men  learn  the  ethics  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  If  the  sports  writers,  music 
critics  or  women’s  page  people  come 
down,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  talk  to 
them.”  And  so  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  took  “Butch”  LaGuardia’s 
invitation  at  face  value  and  sent  its 
sports  editor,  Stanley  Woodward, 
down  to  interview  Hizzoner  as  “an 
ethical  guy.”  The  Mayor  admitted  he 
is  having  “press  trouble,”  adding  “I 
think  I  am  partly  to  blame.”  He  said 
“a  lot  of  things  happen  that  get  me 
mad.  I  can’t  seem  to  get  out  a  state¬ 
ment  that  isn’t  cut  all  to  pieces.” 
Woodward’s  interview,  which  also 
touched  on  politics  and  football,  was 
carried  on  page  one  Aug.  26.  Other 
New  York  papers  later  sent  women’s 
page  reporters  and  sports  editors  and 
columnists  to  interview  the  mayor  but 
as  far  as  could  be  determined  no  music 
critics  were  given  the  assignment. 


PAYROLLS  in  the  HARRISBURG 
MARKET  ARE  UP  56^o 

Over  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Business  Survey. 

You  can  only  appreciate  the  full  impact  of  such  a  statement 
when  you  realize  that  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Market  is  a 
Hundred  Million  Dollar  Market.  It  affords  real  profitable 
opportunities  for  national  advertisers. 


®l)e  ^^atriot  aim  OTlje  fEbening  Netog 

Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  Outside  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  in  excess  of 

80,000 

Twice  as  Many  Readers — Double  the  Market — Why  be  satisfied  with  Half! 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES— KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Skott  1'a.kQ± 


plants,  the  government  answ-  • 

?-)*,:#.”  “"Wit 


SPEAKING  of  classified  ads,  how’s 
this  one  in  the  Lewiston  (Mont.) 
Democrat-News: 

“The  party  who  has  been  throwing 
bedbugs  sealed  in  envelopes  on  the 
porch  of  my  house  is  known  and  is 
requested  to  refrain  from  further 
such  conduct.” 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn.,  Aug.  26— City  u 
tor  NeU  Adams,  of  the  -  ^ 


Press-Scimitar,  decided  to 
vacation  at  home — you  know, 

odd  jobs,  man-about-the-howT^ 

The  first  day  he  decided  to 
attic  fan.  He  fell  through  the  ' 


Next  day,  he  tackled  the'l^l^ 
ran  into  a  hornets’  nest 


Disgusted,  he  went  horseback  ridit, 
and  fell  off!  ^ 


THE  Centre  Daily  Times,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  carried  the  following  re¬ 
cently  when  the  head  writer  got 
“punny.”: 

MATCH  COMPANY 
OUT  ON  STRIKE 


ADD  woes  of  a  photographer:  John¬ 
nie  Hayes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  lensman,  was  atop  Ae  Tower 
Petroleum  Building  during  a  test 
blackout.  His  assignment  was  to  get 
shots  both  from  the  top  of  the  building 
and  from  the  street.  He  got  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  city,  then  started  down. 
Officials  wouldn’t  let  him  back  in  the 
building  for  fear  light  would  be 
shown. 

Finally  aviators  dropped  flares  and 
Johnnie  was  permitt^  to  dash  in¬ 
doors.  The  power  was  off  in  the 
building  and  no  elevators  were  run¬ 
ning.  Down  the  stairs  the  earnest 
young  lensman  trudged — ^twenty-one 
floors  to  the  street. 

When  he  got  there,  the  street  lights 
were  on  the  blackout  was  over. 


Daily  Apologizes  for 
Space  Given  Politics 

The  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Evening  JUcoti 
apologized  to  its  readers  Aug.  24 
inflicting  upon  them  so  much 
about  a  Bergen  coimty  political^ 
when  every  one  should  be 
win  the  war. 

“In  the  midst  of  our  nation’s  lE. 
out  war  for  survival  a  political  batdt 
is  raging  between  two  factkmi  d 
Republicans  in  Bergen  County  for  tl» 
power  and  pelf  that  inhere  to  contici 
of  county  politics,”  the  two-colu® 
front  page  boxed  apology  said. 

“Probably  80%  of  our  readers » 
not  interested  in  a  county  politki 
fight  for  prestige  during  our  natiot^ 
fight  for  survival,  but  their  couip 
newspaper  must  perforce  fulfill  3 
function  as  a  public  forum.  For& 
is  democracy  in  action,  even  thoi^ 
it  does  seem  rather  pathetic  under  a 
gravest  wartime  conditions.” 


SPEAKING  of  right  words  at  right 
times,  how’s  this  Wide  World  fea¬ 
ture  which  put  the  “upper  case”  key 
down  in  the  right  place  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wire: 

“Washington,  Aug.  12 — If  you’re 
wondering  about  the  reason  for  those 
shutdowns  and  slowdowns  in  war 


HOLIES  JOINS  CBS 

Everett  Holies,  United  Press  d« 
cable  editor  in  New  York,  has  » 
signed  to  become  news  editor  of  □! 
in  New  York,  succeeding  Matthn 
Gordon,  who  has  joined  the  Of 
Holies  is  39  and  had  been  with  Ih 
U.P.  for  17  years. 
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"Mission  Accomplished,  Sir 


your  "miation"  in  Houston  is  "to 
sell,"  it  is  "occompliskcd"  quicker, 
better  ond  more  economicolly  with  odvertis- 
iny  in  The  Houston  Chronicle. 

This  ewplains  why  retail,  fenerol,  classified 
— ALL  major  types  of  advertisers— over¬ 
whelmingly  prefer  The  Chronicle. 

And — ^The  Chronicle  con  do  the  job  ALONE! 


Here's  the  Record  for  First  6  Months  of  1942,  from  Medio  Re€orfi> 
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THE  HOUSTON  CHRONIi 


First  in  Circulation  ond  Advertising  for  the  30th  Consecutive  Yto 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Notional  Advertising  Manager 


THI  BRANHAM  CQMf^l 
Notienel  ReprrsrMtM» 
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Des  Moines  Publisher 
Now  With  OWI 
To  Moke  Trip 

"»OME  FRONT"  SERIES 

“Sch’of  the  Office  of  War  In-  Detroit  Free  Press  >5  usmg  a 

^STand  Joseph  Barnes,  chief  of  senes  of  articles  by  Daniel  L.  Wells, 

pu.r4tsj' 


legal  notices  in 
newspapers,  a 
project  recently 
completed  under 
the  personal  su¬ 
pervision  of  Dean 
James  E.  Pollard 
of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Actual  work  of 
compiling  this 


Arthur  Robb,  of  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Irving  Brant,  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
and  Mr.  Knopf. 


Company.  Mr.  Barnes  has  had  exten- 
IsiTC  reporting  experience  abroad,  and 
at  one  time  worked  for  the  New  York 
Herold  Tribune  in  China  and  Russia. 

Last  week  President  Roosevelt  told 
his  press  conference  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  Mr.  Willkie  as  his  pereonal  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Svria.  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Russia.  Mr. 


Knopf  Offers  $2500  for 


Best  Newsman's  Mss. 

The  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Newsmen’s 
Award,  offering  a  $2,500  prize  for  the 
best  book-length  manuscript  sub¬ 
mitted  in  complete  form  submitted  be¬ 
fore  June  1, 1943,  by  a  working  Amer- 


LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
READERSHIP 

In  Women’s  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  advertising.  The 
Sun  leads  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups. 
During  the  first  6  months 
of  1942.  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  The  Sun’s  share 
of  this  linage. 


^un 


^  The  proper  trading  area  of  Dallas 
cannot  be  bounded  with  a  nar¬ 
rowed  compass.  Put  in  the  "old 
extension  bar"  and  give  Dallas  the 
market  scope  its  buying  power 
deserves! 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc.,  Representatives 


Affiliates'.  Radio  Stations  WFAA  and  KGKO  .  .  .  The  Texas  Almanac 


Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  ISetcs 

And  You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 


‘‘No  city  is  iarger  than  its  trading  radins  and 
no  trading  radius  is  iarger  than 
its  newspaper  circuiation” 

-JOHN  C.  WATSON,  President  New  Yrak 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants^  Inc.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  July 25, 1 942* 


Cowles,  Bomes 
To  Accompany 
Vifillkie  to  Far  East 


uscripts  of  60,000  to  120,000  words, 
double  spaced,  are  to  be  submitted  to 
Mr.  Knopf  at  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  together  with  the  author’s 
autobiographical  sketch  in  200  words 
and  signed  application  form  agreeing 
to  the  contest  terms.  Judges  will  be 


•EaStWnicn  waa  — 

isident  last  week.  *  ^  ^  „ 

je  OWI  admitted  that  Mr. 
,les  and  Mr.  Barnes  would  accom- 
ly  Mr.  Willkie,  and  it  was  indicated 
t  the  mission  might  already  be  on 
way,  but  the  part  that  the  OWI 
iresentatives  will  play  in  the  trip 
s  not  disclosed. 

ir  Cowles  is  president  of  the  Des 
lines  Register  and  Tribune,  presi- 
it  of  Look  magazine,  vice-president 
the  Minneapolis  State  Journal,  and 


Compiles  48  States' 
“Legal  Notice"  Lows 

Orders  are  now  being  filled  for  a 
two-volume  index  of  the  laws  of  all 
48  states  regulating  or  requiring  the 
Dublication  of 


happening  in  Detroit  and  Michigan. 
Entitled  “A  Letter  to  Joe,”  each  arti¬ 
cle  carries  a  news  head.  An  editor’s 
note  explains  that  thousands  of  Michi¬ 
gan  boys  are  probably  asking  the 
same  questions,  asking  about  strikes, 
what  is  happening  in  politics,  and 
what  the  home  folks  are  doing.  The 
Free  Press  suggests  that  the  articles 
be  clipped  by  families  and  friends  and 
forwarded  to  men  in  service. 


aigesi  was  per¬ 
formed  by  WPA  E.  Pollard 

workers  under 

various  grants,  the  personnel  of  the 
abstractors  and  supervisors  changing 
frequently  during  the  four-year  job. 

Those  engaged  in  the  work  examined 
every  statute  of  every  state  and  made 
an  abstract  of  each  statute  which  re¬ 
quired  a  public  notice  to  be  printed 
in  a  newspaper.  These  statutes  num¬ 


ber  more  than  20,000,  each  tabulated 
upon  a  filing  card. 

To  make  this  material  available 
when  compiled.  Dean  Pollard  turned 
the  abstractors  to  the  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  topical  index,  which  now  has 
the  topics  themselves  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  and  the  statutes  of  each  state 
by  themselves. 

While  this  information  has  been 
used  frequently  by  those  who  knew 
of  its  existence.  Dean  Pollard  at  last 
succeeded  in  having  the  index  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  volumes,  some  750  sheets 
in  all.  Work  of  preparing  stencils  and 
printing  was  undertaken  in  April  by 
the  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism. 
A  limited  number  of  these  volumes 
have  been  printed  and  orders  are 
now  being  filled. 

This  compilation  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken. 

The  legal  laws  index  is  Dean  Pol¬ 
lard’s  sixth  publication,  the  others 
having  been  “History  of  the  47th 
United  States  Infantry,”  1920;  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Jay  Cooke,”  1935;  “Principles  of 
Newspaper  Management,”  1937 ; 
♦“Newspaper  Laws  of  Ohio,”  1937,  and 
“The  Public  Notice,”  1938. 


luul  JUUlllaiiOty  . 

«reek  by  Mr.  Knopf,  New  York  book 
jublisher.  I 

Mr.  Knopf  said  he  instituted  the 
iward  in  the  belief  that  working 
lewspaper  people  have  written  many 
)f  the  best  books  and  today  are  either 
imting  or  planning  books.  The  prize, 
nhich  will  be  $1,000  outright  and 
11.500  as  an  advance  against  the  roy- 
ilties,  is  open  to  any  man  or  woman 
regularly  employed  by  any  English- 
anguage  newspaper,  news  magazine 
)f  general  circulation,  press  associa-  , 
ion  or  syndicate.  Manuscripts  speci¬ 
ally  excluded  are  plays,  poetry,  short 
itories,  novels,  occasional  essays,  and  , 
wUected  newspaper  or  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  columns  or  broadcasts. 

Complete  original  typewritten  man- 


In  every  progressive  section  of  the  country 
there’s  a  city  that’s  outstanding  for  vision,  leader¬ 
ship,  enterprise.  In  dynamic  Texas,  it’s  Dallas. 
By  no  mere  chance  in  other  years  did  Dallas 
bMOme  the  financial  center  of  the  Southwest  (with 
location  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  11th  Dis¬ 
trict)  .  .  .  the  insurance  center  .  .  .  builder  of  the 
Southwest’s  greatest  wholesale  market . . .  energizer 
and  backer  of  the  world’s  greatest  oil  fields.  And 
now  Dallas,  having  qualified  in  times  of  peace,  has 
become  the  War  Capital  of  the  Southwest,  with 


administrative  and  disbursement  headquarters  for 
war  activities  affecting  six  states. 

In  evCTy  city  that’s  outstanding  for  sectional 
leadership,  there’s  a  newspaper  that  pioneers,  sets 
the  pace  for  responsible  citizenship  ...  is  widely 
read  and  quoted.  A  paper  that  reaches  beyond 
municipal  corporation  lines,  cultivating  mutual 
good  will  between  citizens  of  the  metropolis  and 
those  of  neighboring  communities. 

In  Dallas,  it’s  The  News  .  .  .  the  bond  of  union 
between  Dallas  and  its  trade  territory — ^Texas’ 
Major  Market. 


THE  STORY  BREAKS  on  the  AP  teletype.  An 
editor  on  the  Wirephoto  desk  swings  into 
action. 


As  SOON 


as  it’s  news  it’s  a  map  for  AP 
Wirephoto.  The  Associated  Press  maps  the 
news  around  the  world  and  around  the 
clock.  Often,  from  the  bulletin  break  to 
the  finished  map  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
minutes!  Minutes  more  and  the  map  is 
flashing  to  scores  of  Wirephoto  sub¬ 
scribers  and  to  strategic  points  whence 
it  is  relayed  to  hundreds  of  other  news¬ 
papers  via  AP  Telemats  .  .  .  AP’s  map 
staff  is  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

From  a  file  of  nearly  1 ,000  base  maps 
AP  is  able  instantly  to  supply  front 
page  maps  with  front  page  news. 

Artists  and  editors  are  working 
constantly  to  prepare  new  base 
maps  for  tomorrow’s  news.  Only 
AP  maps  the  news  like  this! 


EDITORS  CONFER,  deciding  on  the  she, 
scope  and  detail  of  the  spot  map. 


ARTISTS  GO  TO  WORK  producing  a  finished 
map  in  a  few  minutes,  ready  for  wire  trans* 
mission. 


BRISTOL 
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r/  map  the  news!  I 


MALTA 


It  takes  experts  to  be  ready  with  a  map 
showing  how  Hitler  would  invade  Russia  two 
days  before  he  struck!  It  takes  research  to 
produce  the  first  detailed  map  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  available  to  American 
readers!  These  are  typical  of  the  services 
Wide  World  Features*  Background 
Maps  render  every  week  .  .  .  They  ex¬ 
plain  why  Background  Maps  are  seen 
by  more  than  60,000,000  readers. 
Background  Maps  have  been  stand¬ 
ard  since  they  were  first  to  chart 
the  Maginot  Line  just  three  years  ^ 

ago.  ‘Background  Maps  are  the  ^ 
work  of  map  experts  in  Washing- 
ton  and  New 'York,  working  un- 
der  the  direction  of  a  full-time 
map  editor.  I  1 


EDITORS  STUDY  NEWS  TRENDS  deciding  how 
to  map  the  week's  biggest  developments,  or 
expected  developments. 


RESEARCHERS  GO  TO  THE  SOURCES  in 
Washington  and  New  York  ter  complete  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  map  subject. 


EXPERT  ARTISTS  DRAFT  the  map  from  latest  # 
information  and  complete  it  for  engraving 
and  printing. 


GUINEA.. 


•iMlTAT|V  ^  ^  ^ 

.  .  Cmanchukuo->. 


Wide  World’s  Third  Great  Map  Book 

IBAL  MAPS  FOR  A  GLOBAL  WAR 

This  is  a  dated  book,  may  be  used  any  time 
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DIRTY  BUSINESS 

THE  Washington  Times-Herald  has  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $1,000  for  information  on  the  author¬ 
ship  of  a  letter  sent  to  one  of  its  major  advertisers 
demanding  that  patronage  be  withdrawn  from 
the  pa(>er  because  of  its  editorial  policies.  The 
letter  quotes  extensively  from  articles  in  New 
Yorks’  PM,  the  purport  of  which  has  been  that 
the  Times-Herald,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  followed  the  line 
of  Axis  propaganda.  We  have  read  all  of  these 
articles,  which  base  their  “proof”  of  Axis  propa¬ 
ganda  tendencies  upon  isolated  sentences  quoted 
from  one  or  another  of  the  newspapers  owned  by 
the  Patterson  and  McCormick  families,  and  par¬ 
alleling  them  with  subsequent  statements  by  the 
German  and  Italian  publicists.  Editorial  sen¬ 
tences  that  qualified  the  quoted  statements  have 
been  omitted.  Words  have  been  Ufted  entirely 
out  of  their  context,  and  the  readers  of  PM  have 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  entire  utterances  of  the  papers  under 
criticism.  And  that,  to  our  mind,  is  dirty  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Even  dirtier  is  the  anonymous  campaign  to 
cripple  newspapers  which  are  exercising  their  priv¬ 
ileges  under  our  free  press  guarantee  by  seeking 
to  cut  off  their  advertising.  That  is  not  the 
American  way.  We  don’t  try  to  knock  out 
people  who  oppose  our  views  by  getting  their 
jobs  taken  away  from  them  or  destroying  their 
businesses.  We  fight  opinion  with  opinion,  and 
let  the  best  man  win — and  we  stand  up  and  let 
our  faces  be  seen  and  our  noses  counted.  If  a 
newspaper’s  policies  are  against  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  we  have  judicial  processes  which  can  find 
the  facts  and  establish  them  in  court,  protecting 
both  the  interests  of  the  defendants  and  the 
State.  There  is  no  newspaper  in  any  city  in  this 
land  which  is  too  strong  to  be  tackled  by  these 
processes  if  its  offense  is  clearly  established.  The 
case  that  PM  has  presented  agmnst  the  papers 
named  above  would  not  stand  up  for  one  minute 
in  any  court  and  there  isn’t  a  member  of  the 
bar  who  would  be  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  prose¬ 
cution  on  the  evidence  at  hand  now. 

SPEAKING  OF  ETHICS 

MAYOR  FIORELLO  LaGUARDIA,  of  New 

York,  who  owes  more  to  a  friendly  press  than 
almost  any  other  public  official  in  this  country, 
took  occasion  this  week  to  deliver  a  generalized 
slander  against  the  men  who  regularly  cover  his 
activities.  He  refused  to  talk  to  them,  suggesting 
that  the  newspapers  send  their  sports  and  society 
editors  to  cover  City  Hall  until  the  political  re¬ 
porters  recovered  their  “sense  of  ethics.” 

When  Stanley  Woodward,  sports  writer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  took  the  Mayor  at 
his  word  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  His 
Honor,  the  result  was  an  interview  that  scarcely 
rated  the  space  it  consumed.  All  that  the  Mayor 
had  to  support  his  charges  of  noii-ethical  conduct 
was  a  couple  of  incidents  in  which  reporters  noted 
some  minor  and  incidental  details  of  his  behavior 
toward  unwanted  callers  and  pestiferous  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 

There  isn’t  an  editor  in  the  land  who  doesn’t 
have  the  same  plagues  that  the  Mayor  has,  and 
they  take  them  as  all  part  of  the  day’s  work. 
They  would  not  object  to  having  their  reactions 
reported,  if  they  thought  that  the  matter  was  of 
any  interest  to  their  readers,  and  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  challenge  the  moral  character 
of  men  who  are  trying  to  carry  out  a  difficult  task 
in  a  thoroughly  conscientious  fashion. 


I  A  L 


And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is 
another  man’s,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is 
your  own?  St.  Luke  XVI;  12. 

WHO'S  ISOLATIONIST  NOW? 

BEFORE  DEC.  7,  1941,  the  date  that  President 
Roosevelt  consigned  to  live  forever  “in 
infamy,”  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  consider 
that  States  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
Rockies  were  “isolationist” — not  concerned  with 
wars  in  Europe  and  Asia.  From  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  people  in  those  parts,  we  have 
always  doubted  that  theory  and  its  exponents. 
More  than  ever,  we  scout  it  now. 

The  reason?  The  plain  evidence  of  the  facts 
reported  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Mid- West  and 
the  activities  they  have  undertaken  to  make  vic¬ 
tory  certain.  We  have  cited  a  few,  like  the  tre¬ 
mendous  success  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in 
the  recent  drive  for  salvage  and  scrap — a  suc¬ 
cess  that  contrasted  brilliantly  with  the  mediocre 
marks  set  by  the  campaign  in  other  areas.  We 
can  add  more. 

For  one,  a  recent  release  showed  that  the  heart 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  country  had  gone  over 
its  July  quota  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps,  while  the  great  and  populous  Eastern 
States  had  lagged  behind.  True  it  is  that  the 
statisticians  who  set  the  quotas  may  have  erred, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  these  farm  and  factory 
people  of  the  prairies  saw  their  goal  ahead  and 
more  than  matched  it. 

Before  us  lies  a  clip-sheet  of  a  recent  editorial 
page  from  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier,  published 
in  a  city  of  a  little  more  than  51,000  in  the  1940 
Census.  The  lead  and  only  editorial  was  headed 
“Everyone  Must  Be  a  Stockholder  in  the  United 
States.”  The  Courier’s  immediate  vicinity  was 
lagging  behind  its  quota  for  the  first  six  months 
and  the  paper  would  not  let  the  story  stand  in 
that  relation.  Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  editorial 
page  was  occupied  by  a  “facsimile”  of  the  Daily 
Courier’s  front  page  of  an  imaginary  issue  of  an 
imaginary  date  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  headlines  were:  “Berlin  Falls; 
Hitler  Flees”;  “Ask  Relea.se  of  H  Duce”;  “Waterloo 
to  Have  Armistice  Parade”;  “Bob  Hope  Desires 
Peace  Parley  in  Hollywood,”  etc.  A  blackface 
precede  on  each  story  told  the  reader:  “This 
Story  is  NOT  TRUE;  but  you  can  help  make  it 
come  true  by  buying  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.” 
The  only  true  story  on  the  facsimile  page  was 
headed  “Iowa  August  Bond  Quota  Is  Set  at 
$18,000,000.”  That  told  the  readers  in  every 
county  in  Northeast  Iowa  what  he  had  to  do.  It 
added  a  piece  of  information  that  is  all  too  seldom 
pven — the  basis  upon  which  county  bond  quotas 
were  reached. 

If  space  permitted,  and  if  we  didn’t  have  at 
least  a  dozen  other  topics  set  aside  for  possible 
comment  on  this  page,  we  could  go  on  to  fill  it 
with  further  instances. 

What  gets  us  down,  for  the  moment,  is  that  this 
magnificent  engine  for  influencing  pubhc  opin¬ 
ion — the  daily  and  weekly  press — is  being  so 
largely  neglected  or  misused  in  the  war  effort. 
The  Omaha  and  Waterloo  jobs  stand  as  tribute 
to  what  advertising,  hooked  up  with  an  efficient 
and  energetic  organization,  can  do.  Without  an 
objective,  a  plan,  and  an  organization  to  execute 
the  plan,  advertising  is  as  useless  as  the  power  of 
Boulder  Dam  without  its  turbines. 


OFnCIAL  CORRESPONDENTS 

TALK  HAS  RISEN,  with  what  official  .simotimi 

we  don’t  know,  of  having  all  news  of  Aidq. 
ican  Army  operations  abroad  reported  throq^ 
commissioned  officers  as  correspondents.  lyK 
initial  proposal  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tml 
balloon,  seeking  to  learn  the  reaction  of  the  pRa 
and  the  public  to  an  expedient  which  is  entiidj 
new  in  American  journalistic  and  political  pro. 
cedure.  The  Germans  and  the  Russians, 
start  of  their  hostiUties,  have  reported  thrir  wii 
through  men  in  regular  army  uniform.  There  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  have  dou 
likewise,  although  definite  information  is  not 
available.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  used  botli 
uniformed  and  civilian  correspondents  on  their 
limited  operations.  The  British  and  Canadiau, 
with  whom  we  are  most  closely  affiliated,  hare 
seen  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  plan  that 
reporting  of  news  is  essentially  a  civilian  func¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  results  they  have  had,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  adopt 
totalitarian  practices. 

Let’s  look  back  to  1918.  Every  news  service 
and  most  of  the  major  metropolitan  newspqxn 
had  correspondents  accredited  to  the  Americaa 
headquarters.  -The  G-2  staff  on  our  several  fiooti 
included  men  of  top-notch  newspaper  experienoe. 
On  the  Argonne  front.  Col.  Dennis  Nolan,  later 
Major  General,  talked  frankly  with  corre^Mod- 
ents,  ^ving  them  the  main  outlines  of  the  fimfi 
plans,  telling  them  what  it  was  hoped  would  be 
accomplished  and  indicating  what  should  aad 
should  not  be  said  in  the  interest  of  militirr 
security.  He  got  100%  cooperation,  and  some  of 
the  correspondents,  by  using  their  heads,  got 
beats  that  are  still  remembered. 

We  had  officers  in  the  Argonne  who  had  cov¬ 
ered  big  stories  in  the  States.  They  knew  net! 
when  they  saw  it,  and  they  wrote  it  as  if  thev 
had  been  covering  a  story  for  the  New  York  Tim, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  or  the  San  Fm 
cisco  Chronicle.  Their  stuff  was  made  available 
to  every  correspondent  attached  to  headquarten, 
and  every  one  of  the  latter  was  allowed  to  write 
his  story  in  his  own  words,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  regular  censorship.  The  system  worked.  It 
gave  the  people  the  news  under  names  with  whkb 
they  were  familiar.  It  was  authentic  news,  writ¬ 
ten  from  official  material  by  men  who  knew 
American  news  values.  It  was  completely  fw 
from  the  taint  of  officialdom  and  propaganda  thit 
must  be  suspiected  in  any  dispatches  that  ezactlv 
parallel  the  communiques. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  was  not  a 
breach  of  confidence  by  any  American  correspood- 
ent  then.  We  have  heard  rumors  of  only  one  in 
this  w'ar  and  they  were  not  substaniated  in  court. 
In  one  sentence,  then,  there  is  no  need  on  tbe 
ground  of  national  security,  for  supplanting  tbe 
trained  newsmen  with  commissioned  personnd. 

The  argument  is  then  made  that  with  com¬ 
missioned  officers  as  reporters,  the  delay  in  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Why! 
Whether  the  reporters  are  commissioned  officers 
or  accredited  civilians,  the  number  of  wutt 
cables,  and  radio  facilities  remains  the  same- 
The  number  of  censorship  officials  remrins 
same.  The  physical  facilities  are  not  changed  ffl 
any  respect.  All  that  is  accomplished  is  that  mo 
especially  trained  for  a  reporting  job  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  men  whose  primary  interest  is  the 
arm  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged 
The  net  to  the  newspapers  and  the  public  u 
minus  zero — and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  trial 
balloons  are  speedily  exploded. 


for  august  2  9.  1942 
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tis,  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive,  Richmond  Newspapers,  who  has 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Navy. 
Ferdinand  H.  Goldschmid,  circula- 

- -  tion  manager,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 

jjjlUT.  AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  is  mercial  Appeal,  was  in  good  condi- 

T_-i  J  .  .  'at 


personal 

mention 


FOLKS  WORTH 

knowing 


A.  G.  Carter,  Jr. 


now  in  Northern  Ireland  with  an 
Armored  Division.  Mr.  Carter,  Sr., 
publisher  of  the 

fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  wired 
his  son  before 
his  departure: 

“One  hundred 
dollars  each  for 
every  dirty  Jap, 
one  hundred 
dollars  each  for 
every  damn  Ger- 
man  and  ten 
dollars  each  for 
every  Italian 
plus  a  bonus  of 
five  hundred  ex¬ 
tra  when  you  get  as  many  as  twenty. 
So,  give  ’em  hell  and  hurry  back.” 

Henry  Humphrey,  for  25  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette  and 
D^V  News,  Aug.  21  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  given  by  friends  marking  his 
50th  year  in  newspaper  work.  He 
started  work  as  a  printer  with  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  at  the  age  of  17. 
Later  for  21  years  he  was  a  South 
American  correspondent  for  several 
newspapers. 

J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune, 
who  had  been  a  patient  in  Lake  View 
hoffpitol,  Danville,  Ind.,  the  past  week 
receiving  treatment  for  serious  in¬ 
juries  to  his  right  eye,  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  Aug.  6,  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  hospital  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Attica  this  week. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Richmond  Dairy  Company  in  a  daily 
quarter-hour  news  analysis  broad¬ 
cast  over  station  WRNL,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  station. 

Fred  E.  Wankan,  former  publisher 
of  the  Athens  (Tenn.)  Daily  Post 
Athenian,  has  been  appointed  state 
photographer  in  the  state  conservation 
department. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
reserve  and  assigned  to  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters.  He  was  a 
United  Press  war  correspondent  in 
the  Spanish  civil  war,  returned  to 
California  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  then  purchased  the  Vallejo  news¬ 
paper. 


tion  following  a  major  operation 
Baptist  Hospital  in  Memphis. 

Martin  Tracy,  for  eight  years  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
New  York  advertising  staff  of  Cue. 

Raymond  F.  Mack,  suburban  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  succeeding  A.  D.  Wal¬ 
lace  who  has  joined  the  Army  Air 
Force  as  a  captain.  Formerly  Mack 
was  circulation  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News  Tribune. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

CHARLEIS  E.  CARLL,  manager  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  since  December  of 
1937,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  newspaper  and  given  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Bedford.  His  future 
plans  are  indefinite.  Mr.  Carll  for¬ 
merly  served  as  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  Previously,  he  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

Robert  Blakely,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  serve  as  an  assistant  to  Gardner 
(3owles,  Jr.,  president  of  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  recently 
named  assistant  director  of  Office  of 
War  Information  in  charge  of  all 
domestic  operations. 

Joseph  Polakoff,  city  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  secured 
a  leave  of  absence  and  is  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  new  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune  is  to  be  Robert  Mang,  acting 
city  editor  on  the  newspaper  for 
some  time. 

Floyd  J.  Gonyea,  veteran  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  reporter,  has  gone  to 
Washington  for  two  weeks’  schooling 
preparatory  to  assignment  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  field  director  for  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Wiatt  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  a  patient  in  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pital  there  suffering  from  a  cerebral 


Joe  Curtis 


NEWSPAPER  work  lured  Joe  Curtis 
away  from  a  river  job  and  his  dream 
of  being  a  river  pilot  but  it  inspired 
him  to  write  fas¬ 
cinating  stories 
of  boats  and 
streams.  Today 
Mr.  Curtis’  daily 
feature,  “In  The 
Pilothouse,”  is 
widely  read  in 
the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  C  em  - 
mercial  Appeal. 

He  writes  river 
news  and  he 
reminisces  with 
a  fictitious  river 
pilot,  David 
Holmes.  “He’s  an  imaginary  charac¬ 
ter  but  the  stories  are  true,  based  on 
things  I’ve  seen  and  heard  about  up 
and  down  the  river,”  Mr.  Curtis  says. 
A  number  of  his  columns  are  to  be 
compiled  into  a  book. 

Born  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Curtis  comes 
from  a  river  pilot  family.  A  grand¬ 
father  and  uncle  were  pilots.  In  1885, 
still  in  his  teens,  he  had  been  on 
boat  a  year  when  the  owner  of  a  paper 
at  Lewisport,  Ky.  offered  him  more 
money  to  learn  to  set  type  by 
hand. 

He  set  type  in  Chicago  on  the  old 
Herald  and  also  worked  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  He  has  worked  on 
papers  all  over  the  South.  His  first 
connection  with  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  was  as  a  circulation  man  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Battleship  Maine  was  blown 
up. 

At  72,  his  river  copy  comes  as  brisk¬ 
ly  as  it  did  when  he  started  writing 
river  yams  more  than  30  years  ago. 
He  has  made  some  of  his  best  news 
contacts  by  making  friends  with  rail¬ 
road  and  river  people.  He  is  known 
up  and  down  the  river  as  “Uncle  Joe” 
and  “Colonel.” 


hemorrhage  which  he  sustained  on 
Aug.  13. 

Max  Miller,  who  gleaned  material 
for  his  best-selling  book,  “I  Cover 
the  Waterfront,”  while  a  reporter  on 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Clonsolidated  Aircraft  Corp,  in  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Ralph  Sumner  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun,  succeeding  Jim  Beardsley 
Sumner  is  a  former  sports  editor  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


In  the  Business  Office 


VICTOR  C.  TREBAY,  for  14  years  on 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  Bronx 
(N.  Y.)  Home  News,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  manager. 
Mr.  Trebay  was  formerly  food  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

A1  S.  Burdette  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post.  He  went  to  Salisbury  from  the 
High  Point  Enterprise  where  he  has 
been  for  more  than  a  year. 

William  A.  Yoell,  formerly  in 
charge  of  research  and  promotion  for 
M  &  M,  Ltd.  and  before  that  with 
Hearst  Magazines,  has  become  promo¬ 
tion  director  for  Parade  Publication, 
Inc. 

Forrest  L.  Collier,  for  several  years 
with  the  retail  display  department, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader,  succeeds  T.  M.  Cur- 


SMITTY 


. . .  office-boy  extraordinary ! 

CHECK  any  reader  survey  listing  this  comic  and 
note  its  high  popularity  standing.  The  reason: 
HUMOR,  the  fresh,  clean-cut,  chuckling  variety. 
Consistent,  too,  heeause  of  its  simplicity  both  in 
story  and  characters! 
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Drew  Pearson’s  “The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  is  today  the 
most  widely  syndicated  political 
column  in  the  world,  appearing 
in  652  newspapers  reaching  some 
20  million  readers. 

Typical  of  the  Washington  re¬ 
porting  that  has  gained  for  the 
column  its  pre-eminent  standing 
was  Pearson’s  recent  series  of  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  reasons  and  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  bottle¬ 
neck  in  synthetic  rubber  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  ensuing  Congres¬ 
sional  investigations,  testimony 
confirmed  Pearson  fully. 

The  FBI’s  arrest  of  Wozniak,  mu¬ 
nitions  plant  fire  saboteur,  the 
WPB’s  clean-out  of  top  execu¬ 
tives,  the  Navy’s  passing  over  Pa¬ 
cific  heroes  for  promotion,  the 
President’s  intention  to  stabilize 
wages  were  earlier  events  result¬ 
ing  from  or  first  reported  in 
“Merry-Go-Round”  stories. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  column,  and  terms? 
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Don  Pierce,  formerly  with  the  sports 
departments  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  on  straight  news  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  left  newspaper 
work  for  a  time  to  play  pro-football 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 


John  Bigelow,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  San  Francisco  presidio.  He  was  dh 

financial  editor  and  former  city  editor  editor  of  die  Provo  (Utah)  Daily 
of  the  late  Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  aid  for  three  years  and  later  wo4(j 

has  accepted  a  position  as  public  re-  as  city  editor  of  the  San  Luis  ObitBo 

lations  director  for  the  Japanese  re-  (Cal.)  Daily  Telegram. 

location  center  near  Eden,  Idaho.  Paul  B.  Nelson,  editor  and  pub. 

Maurice  (Ritz)  Fischer,  assistant  lisher  of  Scholastic  Editor  and  ex. 

James  Haskins  of  the  Detroit  Free  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  ecutive  councillor  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Press;  George  Stauter,  of  the  Detroit  and  Stewardess  Elvera  Lampe  of  professional  journalistic  fraternity 


advertising  salesman  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Sylvia  Porter,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  will  participate  in 

Lyman  Bryson’s  ‘‘People’s  Platform”  - ^ - = - .  — -  ....  .  u  u  •  •  j  -—v. 

program  on  CBS  Aug.  29,  to  discuss  office  of  the  Associated  Press;  Arthur  United  Air  Lines,  will  be  married  m  has  been  ron^i^ion^  ^  lieutenant 
the  question,  ‘‘Must  We  Have  A  Sales  McClure,  publicity  director  of  Hud-  Chicago  on  Sept.  1.  '''  —  -  —  *  -  tt  o  « 

son  Motor  Car  Co.;  and  Howard  Hal- 


Tax?” 

Janet  Distlehorst,  of  the  Burlington 
(la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  news  staff, 
has  become  engaged  to  Jim  Reed, 
sports  editor.  The  wedding  will  be 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Miss  Catherine  Conley  of  Portland 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSKER 
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las,  publicity  director  of  Nash-Kelvin- 
ator,  have  all  joined  Carl  Byoir  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  publicity  agency. 

J.  G.  D.  Hamilton,  on  the  local  news 
staff  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise  until  recently,  has  been  made 
night  editor  of  the  United  Press  in 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau. 

Dora  Dibney,  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  on  various  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers,  currently  editor  of  the  farm 
and  home  publication,  the  Saskache- 
wan  Farmer,  Regina,  Sask.,  was 
elected  national  president  of  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club  at  its 


Talbot  Smith,  former  Tucson,  Ariz. 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune- 
Sun. 

With  the  Colors 

BEN  MAIDEINBURG,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
John  S.  Knight,  has  left  for  the  Army 
Air  Forces  officers  training  course  in 
Miami. 

Abbie  Wallace,  who  on  the  15th  of 
next  month  would  have  rounded  out 
21  years’  service  with  the  Washing- 


senior  grade,  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  R*. 
serve  and  has  been  ordered  to  active 
duty. 


Lieut.  (j.g.)  Richard  G.  Lundgren, 
former  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Rockford  (Dl.)  Morning  Stw 
and  Register-Republic,  recently  wjj 
commissioned  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station. 

Percy  Wood,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  and  political  writer,  has 
commissioner  a  lieutenant  (j.g)  q 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  Iws  re¬ 
ported  for  active  duty  in  the  public 
relations  office  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station. 


Priv.  Richard  J.  Murphy,  former 

recent  triennial  meeting  held  in  Niag-  ton  Daily  News,  became  Aug.  20  Capt.  (Mass.)  Trangcr^ 

Albert  David  Wallace  of  the  Tre^p 
Carrier  Command,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Force.  For  the  past  15  years  has 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
News. 
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ara  Falls,  Ont. 

George  Van,  yachting  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  received  a  fractured 
skull  recently  when  he  fell  on  the 
dock  of  the  E)etroit  Yacht  Club,  strik¬ 
ing  his  head  against  a  box.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  reported  as  good  at  a 
Detroit  hospital. 

John  M.  Hogan,  has  resigned  as  a 
photographer  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript  Telegram  and  will  join  the 
Boston  staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Joy  Turner,  recently  with  the  Uni- 
of  Oklahoma  student  daily. 
The  Oklahoma  Daily,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
Morning  News,  replacing  Fred  Grove, 
who  took  a  similar  position  in  Har¬ 
lingen,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Davis  H.  Elliott,  formerly  with 
the  news  department  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News,  has  taken  over 
her  duties  as  director  of  the  press 
bureau  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s 
College  at  Lynchburg. 

Walter  J.  Harris,  who  before  he 
joined  the  Wisconsin  bureau  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  and  the  Ashland  Daily 
Press,  has  resigned  as  editor  and 
examiner  of  the  bureau  to  report  as 
personnel  officers  at  an  Arizona  con¬ 
centration  camp  Sept.  5. 

Jack  Knox,  cartoonist  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Term.)  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
been  promoted  to  corporal  in  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard. 

A.  Lynne  Brannen,  Jr.,  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  has 
joined  the  United  Press. 

Miss  Rosalyn  Bradshaw,  1942  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  The  Univerity  of 
Georgia,  joins  the  city  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  this  month. 

John  F.  Kenney,  editorial  staff, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  and  Citizen- 
Leader,  has  been  presented  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis 
League  one  of  their  1942  Book  Awards 
for  his  contributions  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  year. 

Allen  Buck,  who  has  been  director 


Sam  Brogna,  Boston  Record  sports 
writer,  and  Thomas  Berube,  Record 
night  police  reporter,  entered  the 
Army  aviation  service,  Aug.  20; 
Charles  Maguire,  Boston  American 
picture  makeup  man,  and  Donald 
McPhail,  American  staff  reporter, 
were  inducted;  and  John  Hickey,  a 
lieutenant  J.  G.,  U.S.N.,  left  for  the 
Naval  War  College  in  Newport. 

Charles  Sweeney,  of  the  Boston  UP. 


Army  camp  newspaper. 

G.  Hutton  Schnaitman,  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the  Dtt 
Moines  (la.)  Register  of  the  Da 
Aug.  24,  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
He  left  for  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Miss  Barbara  Bullock-Webster,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Colonist,  has  resigned  an  joined  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Army  (Torps. 

Stephen  T.  Chmura,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been  in¬ 


staff  is  studying  at  Boston  College,  ducted  into  the  Army. 


preparatory  to  entering  naval  school 
for  his  ensignship. 

David  Johnson,  Boston  Globe  copy 
boy,  is  enlisting  in  the  Army  Air 
Force. 

Fred  Brady,  Boston  AP  news  editor, 
will  be  inducted  the  first  week  in 
September. 


James  F.  Roe,  Jr.,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times  circulation  department 
employe  17  of  his  25  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  report  for  aviation  cadet 
training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Jack  Jessee,  Johnson  City  (Term.) 
Press-Chronicle  staff  photographer, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Force 


George  McCadden,  San  Francisco  photography  division  and  has  reported 


to  Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.  Charles 
R.  Greever,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press,  recently  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  at  Camp  Lee. 
Va. 

Bobby  Beard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  is  now  in 
Navy  recruiting  service,  with  the  rank 
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bureau.  United  Press,  has  received 
notice  from  the  Army  Air  Force  to 
report  for  duty  at  Miami,  Fla.,  as  a 
first  lieutenant. 

Carol  W.  Cross,  Idaho  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Associated  Press,  with 
headquarters  in  Boise,  has  been  given 
a  leave  of  absence  to  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  of  chief  specialist. 

He  has  been  succeed  by  Harold  F.  charlotte  (N.  C.)  Nm 

Osborne  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau.  has  joined  the  Army  Air 

Clarence  William  Hart  of  the  edi-  Force  and  is  on  duty  at  Morris  Field, 
torial  staff  of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  charlotte. 

Union-Star  left  for  active  service 
with  the  United  States  Army,  Aug. 

21.  Stanley  Kink  has  been  advanced 
from  stock  boy  to  reporter  on  the 
staff. 

James  W.  Thacker,  Jr.,  reporter  on 
the  Leader  Papers,  Staunton,  Va., 
has  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  and  has  gone  to  Parris 
Island,  S.  C. 

J.  Robert  Warburg,  a  member  of 

the  radio  department  staff  of  PM  and  -  -  n  i 

former  bridge  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  reau  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Do^ 
Eagle  and  a  veteran  of  the  Navy  in  Press  and  Times-Herald,  was  enrolW 
the  first  World  War,  has  joined  the  Aug.  19  at  the  Army  recruiting  sto- 
Army.  bi  Richmond  as  an  auxiliary  o 

James  T.  Norris,  vice-president  and  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
associate  editor  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Richard  Hall,  circulation  depart- 
of  the  Yale  Umversity  News  Bureau  Daily  Independent,  has  been  commis-  ment.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  NevHi 


Joe  Ansley,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Preu. 
has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a  chief 
petty  officer. 

Marion  L.  Slusser,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  has  been  sworn  in 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  as  ground 
crew  member. 

Louise  V.  White,  43-year-old  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  of  the  Hampton  Bu- 


since  July,  1940,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  New  York  City.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  been  on  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler. 

Jean  MacDonnell  Tilt,  a  graduate 
of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 


sioned  a  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  has  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Mer- 
Reserve  and  will  be  called  to  active  chant  Marine  and  has  been  sent  to 
duty  in  September.  Boston,  Mass. 

John  A.  Giles  of  the  Associated  Cassius  M.  Keller,  Proridence  (R-I*) 
Press  staff  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  Evening  Bulletin  copy  desk  man,  ^ 
been  called  to  active  duty  as  lieuten-  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  ju* 
ant  (j.g)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  nior  grade,  in  the  Navy  and  has  re- 
Cleorge  Seidl,  capital  reporter  for  ported  at  the  Communications  School 
Georgia,  has  been  named  society  edi-  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  listed  at  Harvard  University, 
tor  of  the  Macon  News.  jj.|  the  Army  and  was  assigned  to  the  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Workers  keep  moving  from  consumer 
lines .  .  .  shoes,  textiles,  jewelry,  etc  .  .  .  into 
war  work.  These  are  days  of  shifting  pro¬ 
duction  and  manpower,  still  further  conver¬ 
sion  to  war  goods,  readjustment  to  raw 
materials  supplies. 

And  in  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND  income 
trends  continue  UP  .  .  .  even  more  than  the 
nation’s. 

Connecticut  war  industry  alone  will  require 
75,000  new  workers  by  the  year  end.  Ship¬ 
yard  hirings  are  mounting  fast  along  the 
coast  .  .  .  arms  work  is  expanding  through 
Hartford,  Worcester,  and  Springfield.  To 
top  all,  the  flow  of  contract  awards  is  out¬ 
stripping  production  rates. 

That’s  just  a  sample  of  what  is  continuing  to 
happen  here. 

It  will  pay  you  to  keep  close  to  BUSY  NEW 
ENGLAND  ...  to  keep  Neu’  Englanders 
close  to  you  and  your  product.  And  there 
is  no  more  effective  way  you  can  do  this 
than  .  .  .  via  Neu'  England  newspapers. 


a  ^‘natural”  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Timea  <E) 

Weat  Warwick  Pawtnxet  Valley  Daily 
Timet  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EfeS) 

Woonst^et  C^l  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  <E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
<S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
Nonh  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazene  (MftE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E> 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Timet  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  ft  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  Newt-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EftS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (£) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MftE) 
Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(E&S) 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  20 


Bruce  Westley  of  the  Newport,  R.  I., 
staff  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  has  resigned 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Stuart  E.  Jones,  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  staff,  reported  to  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  Aug.  26  as  a  volunteer  offi¬ 
cer-candidate. 

J.  R.  Kimbrough,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  sports  editor,  has  reported  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  duty  with  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Robert  R.  Hall,  local  salesman,  and 
Erbert  Eades,  make-up  man  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  reported  to  the 
Army  a  few  days  ago.  Their  induc¬ 
tion  brought  to  40  the  number  of  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  men  in  service. 

Paul  Saffron,  formerly  on  the  copy- 
desks  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
and  Ae  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
enlisted  in  the  Army  recently  and  is 
now  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

William  A.  Biesel,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  joined 
the  armed  forces  at  the  local  recruit¬ 
ing  station  and  was  inducted  Aug.  28. 

Raymond  Michero,  reporter  for  the 
Corpus  Chriati  Caller-Times,  was 
sworn  in  as  an  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  on  Aug.  10  and  has  gone  to 
duty  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Pro¬ 
curement  in  Washington. 

Harold  L.  McDonald,  former  district 
circulation  manager  for  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick,  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  on  Aug.  15. 

Lieut.  Ralph  E.  Grimmett,  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  manager  of  the  Welch 
(Va.)  Daily  News,  left  on  Aug.  17  for 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  to  enter  the  in- 
doctrinational  school  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
air  station. 

Virgil  Quinlisk,  business  reporter 
for  the  Wichita  Eagle  for  the  past  six 
years,  entered  the  Army  as  a  volim- 
teer  Aug.  21. 

David  Alden  Pride,  district  circula¬ 
tion  mana'ger  for  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Morning  Free  Press,  joined  the  Army 
on  Aug.  17. 

Yeoman  Clemens  B.  Schwartz,  for¬ 
mer  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Daily  Valley 
News  sports  editor,  is  now  with  the 
Navy  at  Pensacola. 

James  McLaughlin,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Scranton  Times  news 
staff,  recently  arrived  in  Australia 
with  the  American  Army. 

James  J.  Jessee,  Jr.,  photographer, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press  and 
Chronicle,  entered  the  Army  Aug.  10, 
and  is  now  photographer  with  the  Air 
Force  in  Colorado.  Charles  R. 
Greever,  Jr.,  news  department,  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  Aug.  13,  and  Ed 
Stokely,  news  department,  was  called 
to  the  Army  Aug.  15. 

William  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  of  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  commissioned  an  en¬ 
sign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  at  the  11th 
Naval  District  public  relations  office, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Gilbert  Meyer,  24,  a  staff  artist  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  more  than 
five  years,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  with  an  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  unit  at  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J. 

Edward  B.  Tourangeau,  pressman, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

William  Hinton  Wilder  Anderson, 


THE  HOBBYS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  director  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps,  shown  in  a 
rare  picture  with  her  husband  William  P.  Hobby,  publisher  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
former  governor  of  Texas,  at  their  hotel  suite  during  a  visit  to  New  York  City  Aug.  23. 
Mrs.  Hobby,  who  holds  the  rank  of  Colonel,  is  executive  vice-president  of  the  Post. 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
reporter,  was  sworn  into  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  junior  grade  in  aviation  re¬ 
cently. 

Franklin  E.  Jordon,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald  who  was  called  to  active  duty 
May  1,  has  just  been  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant.  Lt.  Jordan  is  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Officer  of  the  Post  Intelli- 
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Carl  Johnson,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Antioch  (Cal.)  Ledger,  has  been 
commissioned  as  an  ensign. 

First  Lieutenant  Newton  Stearns 
who  transferred  from  the  infantry  to 
the  air  forces,  has  been  assigned  to 
Oxnard,  Cal.,  for  flight  training.  He 
was  former  night  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau. 

Fred  Hamlin,  federal  run  reporter 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  resigned  to 
go  on  active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy 
as  a  naval  reserve  volunteer. 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  former  general 
assignment  reporter  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Corps  following  a  three- 
months  officer  candidate  course,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks,  Pa.,  as  assistant  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer.  Among  his  other  duties, 
he  will  edit  the  Medical  Soldier,  the 
post  newspaper. 

Richard  Hunt  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  will  report  to 
the  Quantico,  Va.  base  Aug.  19  for 
training.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  entered  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC) 
school  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
will  begin  training  during  the  saoM 


training  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  u  i.  .  j 

at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Lancaster,  Cal.,  husband, 

has  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces 
at  Mather  Field,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
where  he  will  take  his  advanced  train¬ 
ing. 

Second  Lieutenant  Hal  Kleinschmidt 
recently  completed  his  officers  train¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  and  was 
assigned  to  Fort  McCellan,  Ala. 

Kleinschmidt  formerly  worked  on  the 


Glenn  Allan,  novelist  and  short 
story  writer,  and  former  reporter  on 
the  Asheville  (N,  C.)  Citizen-Tima, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  now  residing  at 
Summerville,  S.  C.,  will  enter  U.  S. 
Navy  intelligence  next  month. 


gence  Office  of  the  Aberdeen  Proving  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  and  was  police 


Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Casey,  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  staff  was  recently 
scheduled  to  report  to  Fort  Thomas, 
Ky.,  to  take  the  officers’  training 
course. 

John  K.  Koepf,  former  promotion 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  at 
one  time  secretary  to  Carl  D.  Groat, 
editor  of  the  Post  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

John  N.  Reddin,  who  before  enter¬ 
ing  service  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times,  has  been  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster 
Co^s  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Greybull,  Wyo. 

Philip  Hiaring  of  the  Boise,  Idaho, 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  as  a 
volunteer  officer  candidate. 

David  Johnson,  former  United  Press 
staff  correspondent  in  Salem,  Boise, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Sacramento,  after 
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reporter  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee  when  inducted. 


WOAT  IT 

(Pisans  TO  BE 


(Cal.) 


Sergt.  Wilbur  F.  Kilbiuger,  fa 
five  years  sports  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  Air  Force  officen’ 
training  school  at  Miami  Beach. 


FIRST 


TOUCHING  OFF 
the  SWITCH 


Scranton  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  for  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  vital  Industries- 
the  manufacture  of  power¬ 
giving  Piston  Rings.  Theee 
rings  "seal  in”  the  dynamlci 
of  Victory.  They  are  on  the 
MUST  list. 

And  so  the  FIRST  switch  hu 
been  swung  into  Scranton'i 
action  ...  a  NEW  industry 
for  this  area,  and  one  that 
will  immediately  employ 
1,500  men  and  women  it 
good  wages. 


^lAJar  C^omeA  to  Scranton 


There  is  an  urgent,  a  tremendously  important  demand  for  Piston  Rings. 
They  are  used  in  EVERY  type  of  Internal  combustion  engine  employed  by 
our  defense  and  warring  fronts  .  .  .  airplanes,  trucks,  jeeps,  etc. 

The  huge  plant  is  to  be  Government-built  and  Government-owned,  under 
private  control — more  work  for  Scranton  .  .  .  more  Jobs,  more  spending 
money.  And  this  is  JUST  THE  START! 

The  Scranton  Times  has  been  FIRST  in  battling  for  an  industrialized 
city  .  .  .  has  won  strong  adherents.  A  FIRST  newspaper  in  all  other  fields 
would  naturally  be  FIRST  in  this  fine  effort. 


5cpa¥tdn 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT 
COMPANY 


FIRST 

Ml  NbwL 

Qih/(MhtwK 


New  York,  Chicio,  Pkil»*<- 
phia,  Detroit,  Boitoa 


5TER  ■  Scnanl-on'S  TIRST  PAPER  fbn  mont  than  d  TWIRD  of  a  CENTUj< 


for  august  29,  1942 
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Yes... it's  back  again! 


National  Newspaper  Week  returns 
this  year,  October  1st  to  8th.  With 
.4inerica  at  war,  the  press  has  a  higger 
public  relations  joh  to  do  this  time 
than  ever  before. 

No  one  realizes  that  fact  better  than 
yourself.  Undoubtedly  you  have  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  plans  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  in  your  community. 

Remember  that  your  advertisers  and 
prospective  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  are  all  part  of  your  public,  too. 
They  want  to  know  what  makes  you 
**ck”  .  .  .  the  part  you’re  playing  in 
the  war  effort  ...  a  picture  of  the 
personality  of  your  newspaper. 

That  s  the  kind  of  a  useful  job  you 
can  do  in  the  Sept.  26th  “National 


Newspaper  Week”  issue  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  At  no  other  time  could 
you  do  it  under  such  effective  aus¬ 
pices  .  .  .  for  your  story  will  be  told 
against  an  unusually  strong  and  timely 
editorial  back-drop.  Look  .  .  . 

There  will  be  a  survey  report  from  all 
daily  newspapers,  tabulating  and  classi¬ 
fying  the  men  they  have  in  the  armed 
services.  There  will  be  messages  and 
articles  by  Government,  Army  and  Navy 
officials,  and  industrial  leaders  on  the 
part  the  press  is  playing  in  the  war 
effort  and  maintaining  public  spirit. 
There  w  ill  be  a  summary  of  newspaper- 
boy  activities,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
role  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
war.  There  will  be  .  .  . 

There’s  not  room  here  for  the  whole 


story.  But  you  ought  to  have  it  so 
you  can  prepare  the  perfect  piece  of 
copy  for  this  timely  opportunity.  Why 
don’t  you  call  or  write  us  now,  reserv¬ 
ing  adequate  space  to  do  justice  to 
your  story,  and  asking  for  the  complete 
details  of  this  Sept.  26th  “National 
Newspaper  Week”  issue. 


i 
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Suggests  “Pool”  Photogs 
Be  Kept  on  Local  Jobs 


By  JACK  PRICE 

NOW  AND  THEIN  we  hear  unjust 

criticisms  of  the  work  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  photographers.  It  is  easy  for 
critics  to  pass  snap  judgment  on  pho¬ 
tos  in  swivel  chairs  far  from  the 
theatre  of  war.  We  grant  that  not  all 
the  cameramen  now  covering  the  war 
fronts  were  blessed  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  newspaper  photographers, 
and  yet  many  of  the  seasoned  veterans 
of  the  profession  are  actually  in  op¬ 
eration  in  various  service  branches. 

To  facilitate  picture  coverage  of  the 
war  with  its  many  fronts  a  pool  was 
formed  by  the  major  syndicates  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  the  entire  U.  S.  press. 
In  addition  to  receiving  pictures  made 
by  military  and  naval  photographers, 
the  pool  has  assigned  its  own  camera¬ 
men  to  various  task  forces  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  augmenting  that  service.  So 
far,  the  operations  of  the  pool  appear 
to  be  working  smoothly  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  problem  is  not  solved. 

Situation  at  Dieppe 

In  some  quarters  we  have  heard 
comment  directed  against  the  system 
which  permitted  civilian  war  corre¬ 
spondents  to  accompany  the  forces 
raiding  Dieppe  and  did  not  allow 
cameramen  of  the  same  status  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  granted  the  writers. 
Many  such  problems  were  posed  in 
the  last  war  and  most  of  them  were 
solved  without  causing  hardships  up¬ 
on  syndicates  or  newspapers.  In  the 
final  analysis  there  is  no  real  marked 
contrast  between  the  two  wars  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pictorial  coverage. 

There  were  many  more  syndicates 
doing  business  during  the  last  war 
than  there  are  now.  This  made  the 
situation  more  complicated  because 
of  the  intense  competitive  spirit 
among  agencies.  There  was  no  wire 
transmission  of  pictures  and  the 
equipment  used  then  was  poor  but  the 
system  is  comparable. 

After  giving  the  situation  much 
consideration,  we  believe  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  our  plan,  which 
is: 

That  all  photographs  of  task  forces 
in  all  war  theaters  be  taken  solely  by 
military  photographers  who  are  com¬ 
batant  troops;  that  a  more  intensified 
picture  coverage  of  local  areas  be 
undertaken  by  newspaper  and  syndi¬ 
cate  cameramen;  that  the  pool  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  its  present  manner 
in  the  dissemination  of  pictures,  which 
prevent  favoritism  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition  and  thereby  permits  the  mili¬ 
tary  officials  to  centralize  its  supply 
for  public  consumption.  . 

Maintunauce  Problem 

Let  us  examine  the  points  of  the 
plan.  Because  shipping  space  is  so 
limited,  it  is  vital  diat  all  available 
space  be  utilized  for  combatant  troops 
and  supplies.  It  takes  tons  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  considerable  ship  space  to 
maintain  every  civilian  photographer 
working  with  a  task  force.  Then 
there  are  risks  that  civilians  needless¬ 
ly  take  on  an  expedition  when  the 
picture  assignment  could  be  covered 
thoroughly  by  soldiers  trained  in 
modem  warfare  in  addition  to  their 
photographic  specialty.  The  task 
force  commander  is  supreme  in  his 
command  and  few,  if  any,  want  to  risk 
the  lives  of  civilians  when  the  mission 
may  be  executed  with  more  far  reach¬ 
ing  results  by  combatant  soldier-pho¬ 
tographers. 

No  civilian  cameramen  are  per¬ 


mitted  to  accompany  troops  in  an 
actual  engagement  and  hence  all  pho¬ 
tos  made  of  it  are  taken  by  military 
photographers.  Pictures  taken  by  the 
soldiers  are  made  available  to  the 
pool  after  they  have  been  censored  so 
after  all  it  narrows  down  to  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  work  of  the  military 
photographer.  We  grant  that  in  some 
instances,  an  experienced  newspaper 
civilian  cameraman  might  produce 
better  news  value  in  his  pictures  but 
the  pool  can  only  use  photos  passed 
by  the  censor  and  all  civilian  photos 
could  easily  be  restricted. 

The  second  recommendation  in  the 
plan  calling  for  a  more  intensified 
local  coverage,  will  permit  more  mili¬ 
tary  photographers  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  duty  in  other  zones.  Censor¬ 
ship  requirements  may  allow  greater 
latitude  in  the  work  of  the  pool  pho¬ 
tographer  here  at  home.  With  full 
cooperation  of  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  a  larger  scope  of  coverage  could 
be  attained  and  at  less  expense.  Cam¬ 
eramen  of  the  pool  eould,  for  example 
be  assigned  to  certain  corps  areas  or 
with  specified  divisions. 

Greater  Pool  Efficiency 

The  last  suggestion  would  enable 
the  pool  to  operate  with  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lessen  the  possibilities  of 
advantages  one  might  accidentally 
obtain  over  another  member.  Since 
all  the  war  theater  photos  are  strictly 
of  a  military  nature,  the  channel  of 
dissemination  would  be  narrowed 
down  to  those  pictures  deemed  advis¬ 
able  for  release  without  fear  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  pool  often  waits  for  the  pictures 
taken  by  its  own  photographers  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  photos  made 
by  soldier-cameramen. 

Let  us  look  the  situation  over  care¬ 
fully  and  keep  an  open  mind.  It 
won’t  be  long  before  all  the  eligible 
newspaper  photographers  will  be  in 
service  and  they  will  eventually  be 
assigned  to  the  work  they  are  best 
fitted  to  perform.  This  means  that 
they  will  be  the  boys  making  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  all  fronts  and  you  can  be 
assured  they  will  be  good  ones.  An¬ 
other  thought  worth  consideration  is 
that  military  photographers  are  better 
informed  on  many  angles  of  photog¬ 
raphy  than  is  ordinarily  believed. 
They  must  take  pictures  that  convey 
the  all  important  military  information 
necessary  in  any  tactical  problem. 
Few  persons  realize  that  the  photos 
taken  by  military  photographers  are 
often  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
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success  of  a  campaign.  War  is  not 
being  waged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
camera,  though  the  camera  be  an  im¬ 
plement  of  war,  and  for  this,  if  no 
other  reason,  we  suggest  that  our  plan 
be  explored  more  fully. 

Red  Cross  Contest 

A  CALL  to  the  photographers  of 

America  to  lend  their  talents  in  re¬ 
cording  the  war-time  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  at  home  and 
abroad  was  issued  Thursday  by  Chair¬ 
man  Norman  H.  Davis.  In  inviting  the 
cooperation  of  photographers,  Mr. 
Davis  announced  that  the  Red  Cross 
will  sponsor  a  national  photographic 
competition  with  War  Savings  Bonds 
having  a  maturity  value  of  $5,125  as 
awards.  Funds  for  the  awards  are 
being  provided  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America  and  other  friends 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

“The  American  Red  Cross  is  seeking 
to  enlist  the  photographers  of  America 
in  a  patriotic  endeavor  which  seems 
admirably  suited  to  their  talents,”  Mr. 
Davis  said  in  announcing  the  awards. 
“We  need  the  imagination  of  camera 
enthusiasts  to  capture  the  drama,  the 
pathos,  the  sympathy,  the  mercy  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  work. 

“Red  Cross  activities  at  home  and 
abroad  have  expanded  greatly  in  the 
war  effort.  This  story  must  be  told  if 
the  vital  services  entrusted  to  the  Red 
Cross  are  to  reach  their  greatest  use¬ 
fulness.  We  believe  that  pictures  offer 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  in¬ 
forming  Americans  of  the  great  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  been  developed 
through  their  generosity  and  hope  that 
the  photographers  of  America  will  re¬ 
spond  to  this  patriotic  call.” 

The  competition  will  be  known  as 
the  American  Red  Cross  National 
Photo  Awards  with  headquarters  at 
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598  Madison  Avenue,  New  Vai 
where  entries  will  be  received. 

C.  Boochever,  of  Cornell  Unh^ 
has  been  named  director. 

Amateur  and  professional  phjjj, 
raphers  are  eligible  to  compete  T 
awards.  Competition  opens  Oct  i 
and  closes  Dec.  31,  1942.  There  »£ 
be  two  classes  of  awards,  monthly  iqi 
grand.  Monthly  competitions  will  be 
held  in  October,  November  agj 
December.  Final  awards  will  h 
decided  by  a  nationally  known  j®, 
of  photographic  experts  and  will  h 
announced  on  Feb.  1,  1943. 

Newsboy  Fix  Wins  Prize 

ROY  T,  CARTER,  staff  photograpl® 

for  the  Birmingham  New»,  had  k 
go  no  further  than  the  comer  recentk 
to  get  an  apt  illustration  for  a 
advertisement  of  “Big  News”  by  j 
local  department  store.  The  pict® 
was  of  “Big  Boy,”  240  pound  ne«s- 
boy,  widely  known  locally.  As  & 
pictures  showed  “Big  Boy” 
a  cigar.  Carter  had  the  further  t 
spiration  to  enter  the  picture  in  i 
photo  contest  sponsored  by  the  Cip: 
Institute  of  America.  He  won  a  Q 
prize  for  his  effort. 

B 

POUCE  GAZETTE  HIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  22-Th 
National  Police  Gazette  was  tocb 
added  to  the  long  list  of  publication 
which  have  come  under  scrutiny  d 
the  Post  Office  Department  Th 
magazine  was  ordered  to  show  caw 
Sept.  1  why  the  second-class  mailiw 
privUeges  should  not  be  suspended* 
grounds  of  obscenity.  At  the  m 
time.  Postmaster  General  Frank  C 
Walker  announced  that  the  Augis 
September  and  October  issues  of  & 
publication  have  been  ruled  not 
mailable  by  the  Solicitor. 
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Printing  Plant 


The  young  man  or  woman  who  decides  to  follow  a  career  in 
the  profession  of  publishing  and  printing  is  indeed  fortunate. 
Competent  workers  are  in  great  demand.  To  those  with  ad¬ 
equate  and  definite  training.  opF>ortunities  in  the  highly  desir¬ 
able  jobs  are  unlimited. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

**t  PulUuJuHtf.  and  PaUtlUuf 

Prepare  for  the  IMPORTANT  jobs  in  the  printing  field.  The 
broad  instruction  offered  by  this  school  starts  with  basic  fun¬ 
damentals.  It  includes  actual  working  practice  with  every  type 
of  equipment  and  device  used  in  printing  production.  Grad¬ 
uates  enter  printing  with  the  confidence  of  a  sound  and  up-to- 
date  training. 

*704^434^%  For  detailed  information,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  and  tuition,  ask  for  booklet  “If  You  Are  Consider¬ 
ing  Publishing  and  Printing."  Write  to  REGISTRAR. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  u  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 

OVER  A  BILLION  EM  TAXES — For  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history.  Federal  liquor  tax  collections  have  amounted 
to  over  a  billion  dollars.  Figures  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reveal  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1942  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  returned  to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  a  total  of 
$1,048,516,707.  Of  this  vast  yield,  62%,  or  $650,679,459.  was  contributed  by  distilled  spirits,  an  increase  of  34.4% 
over  the  1941  fiscal  year.  This  increase  was  due  chiefly  to  the  additional  $1.00  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
effective  since  October  1,  1941.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  or  $369,672,080,  was  returned  from  beer,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  3%,  or  $28,165,167,  came  from  taxes  on  wine.  Since  Repeal,  Federal  tax  collections  on  distilled  spirits  have 
omoxmted  to  $2,909,379,499.  SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 


Food  in  War  Time 

Napoleon  said:  “An  army  inarches 
on  its  belly.” 

When  a  Nation  is  at  war — as  these 
United  States  are  today — food  supply 
is  as  essential  as  munitions.  For  the 
civilian  population  at  home  —  and 
there  are  130  millions  to  feed  daily — 
food  b  an  even  greater  necessity. 
Without  it,  the  Nation  would  perish. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  defend. 

The  fanners  of  .America,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  bread  and  meat  and  fruit, 
are  doing  their  part  wonderfully  well, 
ramg  record-breaking  crops  to  nour¬ 
ish  not  only  our  own  people  but  also 
to  help  feed  our  .Allies.  Production 
and  distribution  are  inseparable  in 
making  our  food  supply  effective. 

The  Government  at  Washington  is 
attending  to  the  shipment  of  supplies 
abroad.  Here  at  home  the  well-organ¬ 
ised  Chain  Food  Companies  provide 
an  efiScient  and  economical  channel 
of  distribution  to  the  home  consumer 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Direct  contact  with  producers  and 
producer  organizations  creates  a  di¬ 
rect  line  of  distribution  from  farm  to 
home  at  minimum  cost. 

In  times  like  these,  when  every 
effort  is  directed  to  winning  the  war. 
Food  Chain  Companies  cooperate  to 
sus^n  a  strong  and  healthy  citizenry 
behind  the  battle  lines  with  depend- 
^le  service  of  food  for  all — food  good 
in  quality  and  high  in  nutrition  value. 
SOURCE  —  National  .As.sociation  of 
Food  Chains. 


Conservation  of 
Things  Dectrical 


“  •*'uch  publicized  slogan  of 
Uke  care  of  the  things  you  have”  is 
^ming  increasingly  important  as 
Jne  dealer  stocks  of  new  electrical  ap- 
Phnnces  become  depleted.  Consumers 
Oust  get  along  with  the  electrical 
^uipment  they  now  have  in  their 
*W|es  until  the  manufacturers  of  this 
^uipment,  now  producing  war  ma- 
can  again  return  to  the  pro- 
auction  of  electrical  appliances. 


The  elwtric  utilities  are 
extensive  educational  pro 
’e  their  customers  how, 
P^'uper  maintenance  and  ct 
®»y  have  the  benefits  of  [ 
time-saving  electrical  a 
y  now  own.  Many  metl 
are  being  used  in  cai 
^  programs,  including  n 
direct  mail  advertising, 
customer  contact  an 


additional  majo 
1  utilities  is 

i  a^uate  and  coi 
where  customers 


pliances  so  they  may  be  kept  in  work¬ 
ing  condition.  Several  plans  have 
been  developed  by  the  electrical  utili¬ 
ties  to  help  dealers  stay  in  business 
and  to  assure  their  customers  that 
they  will  continue  to  have  available 
appliance  repair  service.  SOURCE — 
Edi.son  Electric  Institute. 

State  Tax  Stamps 

Many  states  plan  to  use  tax  stamps 
in  1943  for  the  registration  of  motor 
vehicles,  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Highways  indi¬ 
cates.  Standard  metal  plates  are  un¬ 
available  because  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  limited  metal  plates 
to  four  square  inches. 

States  planning  to  use  windshield 
tax  stamps,  of  approximately  the 
same  size  as  the  federal  :j(.5  use  tax 
stamps  now  required  on  all  motor 
vehicles,  include  Idaho,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and 
Oregon.  Georgia  plans  to  u.se  tax 
stamps  both  on  the  windshield  and 
the  rear  window.  Other  states  now 
considering  motor  vehicle  tax  stamps 
arc:  .Alabama,  .Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  nd  Utah.  Texas  consid- 
ere<l  using  tax  stamps,  but  its  law  re- 
(|uires  metal  plates.  Three  states — 
Florida,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — 
plan  to  use  both  tax  stamps  and  me¬ 
tal  tags. 

Small  metal  year  tags  to  be  used 
with  present  194i  plates  will  be  used 


in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Marylaml.  Alin- 
nesota,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 
Washington,  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Other  states  are  considering 
the  use  of  a  year  tag. 

Rhotle  Island  and  South  Carolina 
are  using  one  194:2  plate  now  and  re- 
■serving  the  other  for  1943.  Wyoming’s 
1943  plates  were  made  before  the  war 
limitation  on  metals  and  Connecticut 
has  been  using  permanent  aluminum 
plates  since  1937.  SOURCE — .Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Institute. 

Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  are 
necessary  metals  in  the  construction 
of  ships,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
guns,  ammunition  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Uncle  Sam  has  called 
these — Man’s  Oldest  and  Most  Useful 
Metals — to  the  Colors. 

The  great  copper  mines  of  the 
United  States  and  those  owned  and 
operated  by  American  companies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  are  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
metal  so  that  it  can  be  fabricated  into 
War  Armament  for  the  Fighting 
Forces  on  land,  on  sea,  under  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  The  plants  are  using 
every  facility  to  speed  up  production. 

SOURCE  —  Copper  &  Brass  Re 
search  Association. 


Airlines  Are  Doing 
A  Dual  Wartime  lob 

Whether  it’s  troops  and  supplies  for 
Iceland  or  .Africa  ...  or  men  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  fast  action  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  front  at  home  .  .  .  the  .Airlines  of 
the  nation  “deliver  the  goods”  ...  24 
hours  a  day. 

MILITARY  TRANSPORT:  Planes 
ofierated  by  the  .Airlines  circle  the 
globe  for  the  .Army  and  Navy.  They 
fly  fighting  men,  munitions,  medical 
supplies,  airplane  engines,  and  even 
complete  jeeps  ...  to  where  and  when 
they  are  needed  most  ...  to  military 
stations  wherever  they  may  be. 

SCHEDULED  TRANSPORT:  As 
a  vital  part  of  the  nation’s  transport 
system,  the  Airlines  maintain  regular 
day  and  night  service  between  ail  im¬ 
portant  U.  S.  production  centers  .  .  . 
and  over  60  foreign  countries.  By 
moving  passengers  and  cargo  at  a 
speed  of  3  miles  a  minute,  they  help 
relieve  the  greatest  shortage  of  all 
.  .  .  TIME  itself! 

In  performing  this  dual  job,  the 
Airlines  operate  the  busiest  airplanes 
in  the  world  ...  to  hasten  the  day  of 
Victory! 

SOLTICE — .Air  Tran.sport  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Rail  Freight  Traffic  Record 

Railroads  handled  without  trans- 
jiortation  difficulties  in  the  first  half 
of  1942  the  largest  volume  of  traffic 
for  any  consecutive  .six  months’  pericKl 
on  record. 

Pleasured  by  the  number  of  tons 
hauled  multiplied  by  the  distance 
carried,  it  amounted  to  312,081,185,- 
000  net  ton-miles.  This  exceeded  by 
30.8  jier  cent  the  previous  six  months’ 
recortl  established  in  the  first  half  of 
1929.  Freight  tonnage  in  the  .six 
months’  period  this  year  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  35.8  per  cent  compared  with 
the  229,868,059,000  net  ton-miles 
transported  in  the  .same  period  in 

1941,  contra.sted  with  an  increa.se  of 
only  6.1  jicr  cent  in  the  numfx*r  of 
cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight. 

The  greater  increase  in  the  numlier 
of  ton-miles  compared  with  carload- 
ings  resulted  from  the  heavier  loading 
of  cars  and  the  movement  of  freight 
over  longer  distances. 

Net  tons  per  loaded  car  increased 
from  27.5  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1941 
to  .30.6  tons  in  the  same  period  in 

1942,  an  increa.se  of  11.3  per  cent  in 
the  average  carload.  The  average 
liaul  per  ton  in  the  .six  months’  peri^ 
this  year  was  approximately  50  miles 
greater  than  in  the  .same  period  in 
1941,  or  an  increa.se  of  about  121/^ 
per  Cent.  SOURCE  —  .Association  of 
.American  Railroads. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

I.V15  MahHachuftrtlH  .\vF.,  N.W., 
WaHhinKton,  D.  C. 

A  Deutral  aouroe  of  inlonnstioD.  photo- 
rraphs,  fact*  and  flrurea  ooaoemlDr  the 
paaaeniar.  air  mall  and  air  expreaa  bati- 
neas  of  the  alzleen  malor  achedoled  Doited 
Btatea  Airlinea  operatins  domeatlc  and 
international  aerrioee.  Alao  faota  avail¬ 
able  rerardina  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  tranaport  planea  and  alrwax  tadU- 
tiea,  includlnr  commnnieaUon  aratema. 
of  member  airUnea.  General  and  epeclflc 
requeat  from  editora  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  “Little  Known  Facta  About 
the  Air  Tranaport  Induatrx.” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

S24  Tranaportetloa  Udg., 

Waahlngtoo,  O.  C. 

Central  ooordinaUna  ateoej  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroada  and  aonree  of  information 
coocemlnr  the  railroad  Induatry.  Haa 
larreat  railroad  llbrair  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articlea.  roleaaea.  publlcationa.  re¬ 
ports.  condensed  railro^  facts  for  “filler'' 
copy,  photocraphe,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  odditlea.  Free  to  editors. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Department  of  Pnblle  Bdatlofia, 
se  W.  Mth  St..  New  Fork.  N.  F. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry,  interested  chiefly 
in  teehnoloclcal  and  statistical  procreaa. 
Send  for  samples  of  “Weekly  Preas  Be- 
leaaa."  preaenUnt  current  data,  Intarestlns 
Items,  on  petroleum  developments  aod 
''Sidelights  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facta  and  Figures.*'  statistical  year¬ 
book,  aU  free  to  adltors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

Nutinnul  I'ress  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Factual  information,  data  and  atatiatica 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement.  tazaUon.  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Fork,  N.  F. 

Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  Industry. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

726  .laskkon  Plarr,  N.W., 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Writers  and  edilors  interesieil  in  private 
industry  efforts  to  promote  good  nutrition 
may  find  valuable  information  in  free 
illustrated  leaflet.  “Food  Thains'  Nutri¬ 
tion  Program.” 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Associa¬ 
tion 

420  Lexington  Avenne,  New  Fork.  N.  F. 

The  memberahip  of  thia  Aaaociatlon 
represents  the  principal  fabricators  of 
Copper  and  ita  Alloys.  Information  and 
pictures  on  the  nee  of  theee  metals  in 
the  War  Armament  Program  wiQ  be 
furnished  to  editors  and  special  writers 
on  reqnsst.  The  BulleUn  oi  the  Assoda- 
Uoo  is  devoted  to  the  part  the  Copper 
and  BraM  Industry  is  playing  in  the  all- 
out  War  Program.  If  yon  are  not  on 
the  mailing  list  and  would  Uke  to  be. 
write  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bulietln. 


Advertfeement 
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Talmadge  Continues 
Ga.  Liquor  Ad  Bon 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  2S — Liquor  ads 
in  the  two  Atlanta  dailies  have  be¬ 
come  the  victims  of  the  current  polit¬ 
ical  turmoil  in  Georgia,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  copy  in  the  press  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence. 

Last  week,  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
sent  a  letter  to  leading  advertisers 
placing  the  blame  for  the  liquor  situ¬ 
ation  squarely  on  Governor  Eugene 
Talmadge,  who  is  fighting  for  his  po¬ 
litical  life  in  the  current  campaign. 
The  failure  to  run  ads  is  credited  to 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Revenue 
through  which  an  official  okay  must  be 
granted  before  a  liquor  ad  can  be 
run.  Retail  dealers  as  well  as  dis¬ 
tillers,  have  tried  in  vain  to  overcome 
the  apparent  hostile  treatment  of  the 
governor  regarding  the  liquor  ads, 
but  to  date,  no  liquor  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Constitution  since  Aug. 

1  and  a  mere  handful  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Journal.  This  Talmadge 
brand  of  dictatorship  is  not  only  hurt¬ 
ing  the  very  life  of  the  newspapers, 
but  also  injuring  the  business  of  the 
distilleries. 

The  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
Journal,  which  are  the  largest  and 
most  influential  papers  in  the  state, 
are  included  in  the  85%  of  the  state 
press  opposing  Talmadge’s  reelection 
next  month.  His  opponent  is  State 
Attorney  Ellis  Arnall. 

Representatives  of  both  papers  have 
been  unable  to  reach  the  proper  offi¬ 
cial,  Charles  H.  Collins,  who  must 
okay  liquor  copy,  in  order  to  get 
necessary  sanction  for  their  adver¬ 
tising.  No  matter  how  often  they 
call,  he  is  “out  of  the  office,”  “out  of 
town”  or  “on  vacation.”  It  is  known 
that  his  vacation  began  on  July  27. 

The  full  force  of  Talmadge’s  ven¬ 
geance  had  been  turned  against  the 
Constitution,  since  its  editorial  as¬ 
sailing  Talmadge  and  his  regime  and 
calling  upon  voters  to  defeat  him  at 
the  p>olls  next  month. 

■ 

Daily  Radio  Column 
Is  Paid  Space 

A  new  idea  in  radio  promotion  in 
Philadelphia  was  advanced  this  week 
by  WCAU,  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
daily  radio  column,  as  paid  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Titled  “This  Is  Radio”  and  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  station’s  publicity  staff,  the 
column  maintains  the  news-room  ap¬ 
proach.  It’s  items  are  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  WCAU  and  CBS,  but 
draw  from  the  Mutual  and  the  Red 
and  Blue  Networks,  as  well  as  from 
rival  local  studios. 

In  treatment  of  news,  typography 
and  general  format  it  has  the  style 
and  appearance  of  regular  editorial 
copy,  and  already  the  station  has  re¬ 
ceived  compliments  for  its  new  fea¬ 
ture.  With  no  Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
per  running  a  daily  column,  WCAU 
believes  that  the  reader  interest  in¬ 
spired  by  its  rather  indirect  promo¬ 
tional  scheme  will  rebound  not  only 
to  its  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of 
radio  in  general. 

■ 

Williams  Answers 
FTC  Camel  Charge 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Aug.  24 — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  complaint 
characterizing  Camel  and  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  advertising  as  inaccurate  and 
misleading  has  been  described  by  S. 
Clay  Williams,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  as  “a  new  and 
unique  method  of  procedure  on  the 


part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  that  the  commission  has  put 
its  words  into  our  mouths  and  then 
denied  them.” 

The  commission,  said  Mr.  Williams, 
“has  taken  our  advertising  statements 
and  made  its  own  interpretation  of 
them,  and  then  has  filed  charges 
against  the  combination  of  our  state¬ 
ments  and  its  interpretations.”  The 
ccxnpany  plans 
against  the  FTC  charges. 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  which  likewise 
was  charged  with  advertising  mis¬ 
representation  in  a  similar  complaint 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  already  declared,  through  its 
president,  O.  H.  Chalkley,  that  “the 
claims  made  by  the  commission  are 
without  merit  and  will  be  contested 
vigorously.” 


110  Firms  Pledge 
$1  a  Week  for  Ad 

The  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle  has  been 
successful  in  getting  about  110  firms 
and  individuals  to  subscribe  $1  a  week 
for  a  page  ad  on  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
or  other  war  promotion. 

The  Elagle  sent  out  a  letter  first  to  a 
large  number  of  prospects  stating  that 
“Every  few  days  the  United  States 
Treasury  contacts  this  newspaper  with 


Davis  and  Staff,  San  Francisco 
tising  agency.  More  than  150  <Ua^ 
will  be  used  in  the  campaign. 

Fall  and  winter  advertising  nlaB,  j 
the  Alfred  D.  McKelvy  ConaJ, 
makers  of  Seatorth  Toiletbib^ 
Men,  just  announced  by  Alfred  n 

_  _ _ A  ^  u 


McKelvy,  president  of  the 


compiBj 


call  for  the  largest  expenditure  in  tk 
company’s  history.  Exceeding  u 
year’s  record  appropriation  by  ly 
the  campaign  will  include  the  u*  |f 


■j  ,  the  suggestion  that  we  approach  the  a  large  list  of  newspapers,  radio,  me 
vigorous  ae  ense  merchants,  industries  and  individuals  national  magazines. 

in  BuUer  County  in  an  effort  to  put  Under  direction  of  the  Michxi. 
over  an  advertising  campaign,  etc.  apple  Commission  a  $45,000  adv^ 
The  type  of  proposed  advertising  is  mg  campaign  wUl  be  launch^ 
explained  and  those  solicited  are  asked  Michigan  newspapers  and 


Michigan  newspapers  and  Chitwr T 
to  pay  $1  a  week  for  the  duration  of  publications,  starting  in  SeptembT 
the  war  for  advertismg  for  govern-  Plaza.  «« 3 


mental  purposes  .  .  .  “This  newspaper 
to  contribute  five  times  that  of  any 
other  contributor  .  .  .  names  to  be 
printed  in  each  advertisement.” 

The  110  signatures  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  within  10  days. 


SMALL  AD  SELLS  NYLONS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  24 — Sale  of  .  _  _ _ _ 

900  pairs  of  Nylon  stockings  in  one  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS  the  Sunday  editions  of  several  loa 
hour  and  a  half,  as  the  result  of  *  ^  ••  •  .  . 


York,  has  begun  an  extensive  adie. 
tising  campaign  to  announce  the  oon- 1 
pletion  of  its  rehabilitation  progtK 
under  the  Direction  of  Emil  H.  Rqdi; 
the  new  managing  director.  Out-cf. 
town  newspapers  in  more  than  9 1 
cities  are  being  used  in  addition  k 


small  advertisement  in  the  Patriot  and 
the  Evening  News,  made  a  front-page 
story  for  the  Evening  News  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Aug.  22.  Two  hundred  more 
pairs  were  sold  in  rapid  order,  and 
the  complete  stock  of  1,100  pairs  in  a 
downtown  department  store  was  sold 
out  before  noon,  the  Evening  News 
said. 

■ 

AGENCY  IS  PARTNERSHIP 

Harry  C.  Marschalk,  president  of 
Marschalk  and  Pratt  Incorporated, 
announced  this  week  the  advertising 
agency’s  name  will  become  Marschalk 
and  Pratt  Company.  The  change  will 
be  effective  Sept.  1,  coincident  with  a 
shift  from  corporation  to  partnership 
operation.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  personnel  or  policies. 

■ 

LAVA  SOAP  ADS 

Procter  &  Gamble  last  week  launched 
an  extensive  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  radio  for  Lava  Soap.  The  Biow 
Company,  P.  &  G.  agency,  reports  an 
“extensive  list  of  papers  is  being 
used.”  Copy  appearing  in  New  York 
papers  was  full  page  size. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  10 

rector  of  public  relations  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Clinical  and  Surgical  Re¬ 
search  of  Philadelphia  and  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Roland  G.  E.  Ullman  Or¬ 
ganization,  advertising  and  marketing 
counsellors  of  that  city,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Don  Ransburg,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald 
after  an  absence  of  several  years  in 
Florida  as  an  executive  of  the  Kud- 
ner  agency  on  the  citrus  account,  has 
been  lent  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald  to  the  OPA  Fuel  Rationing  Divi¬ 
sion  for  a  period. 

E.  S.  (“Doc”)  Sensenderfer,  for 
many  years  advertising  manager  of 
Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  position 
with  Transport  Topics,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Trucking  As¬ 
sociation. 

F.  Lee  Johnston,  vice-president  of 
Advertising  Services,  Inc.,  for  the  last 
six  years  and  first  vice-president  of 
the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  field  executive  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Detroit  USO. 

Robin  E.  Doan,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Bankers  Magazine  in  New 
York  City,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Leon 
Livingston  Advertising  Agency,  San 
Francisco. 


FAIRCHILD  ENGINE  &  AIRPLANE 

CXIRPORATION  has  named  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc.  as  advertising  counsel. 
The  agency  will  handle  advertising  of 
Fairchild  Aircraft,  Ranger  Aircraft 
Engines,  Duramold  Aviation  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  other  Fairchild  interests.  A 
campaign  in  national  magazines  and 
business  papers  to  begin  in  the  fall  is 
planned.  John  P.  Kane  will  be  the 
account  executive. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  announced 
this  week  that  it  has  resigned  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Kirkman  and  Son. 

California  Conserving  Company, 
producers  of  CHB  products,  is  sched¬ 
uling  a  newspaper  campaign  in  the  11 


far  Western  states  through  Brisacher,  her  1. 


newspapers.  Advertising  is  beiq 
handled  by  Needham  &  Grohmant 
Inc. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  have  bee 
appointed  advertising  agents  fe 
Renoir  Parfums  Ltd.,  division  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Levy.  An  extensive  advertiaai 
and  promotion  campaign  in  magazine 
and  newspapers  will  be  devoted  k 
their  original  perfume.  Chichi. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Ramou 
is  running  copy  in  newspapers  entitlec 
“The  War  Is  Job  No.  1.”  Agency,  da 
Caples  Company,  New  York. 

Continental  Air  Lines,  Denver,  an- 
notmeed  this  week  the  appointmer. 
of  the  Galen  E.  Broyles  Company  as 
itj  new  agency,  effective  &ptein- 


BUR< 
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MATS 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPAHV 

Manufatturers  and  Diitributori  of  Burgett  Chrome  and  Tone-Ttt 

FREEPORT  •  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO.,  416  Poison  Bldg..  SEATTLE,  WASH 
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CANADA  LIFTS  CEILING  ON  CIRCULATION  RATES 

OTTAWA,  Aug.  26 — The  wartime  prices  and  trade  board  announced  today 
removal  of  the  over-all  price  ceiling  from  Canadian  and  imported  news- 
oaDers,  magazines  and  periodical  publications  in  general,  leaving  the  press 
to  adjust  rates  and  saf^uard  its  revenues.”  The  exemption  applies  to 
newsstand  and  street  sale  prices  and  to  subscription  rates.  Advertising  rates 
already  are  exempt.  In  announcing  its  decision,  the  board  said  a  careful 
aurvey  by  the  administrator  of  publishing,  printing  and  allied  industries 
showed  that  while  larger  revenues  had  offset  higher  operating  costs  in  1940 
and  1941.  revenues  recently  had  suffered  a  “serious  decline.  There  are  too 
n^y  variations  of  circumstances  to  deal  with  in  each  case  individually  so 
as  to  maintain  a  control  of  price.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  decided  to  re¬ 
move  the  overall  price  ceiling  and  leave  the  press  free  to  adjust  rates  and 
safeguard  its  revenues  so  that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  press 
may  be  preserved.” 


Navy  Issues 
New  Directive 
On  Advertising 


To  clear  up  some  misunderstandings 
among  a  few  advertisers  and  agencies 
r*eaiding  restrictions  on  conunercial 
advertising  in  which  the  Navy  is 
either  menUoned  or  illustrated,  a  new 
Jirective  has  been  issued  by  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Third  Naval  District, 
90  Church  Street,  New  York. 

The  revised  order,  No.  178,  points 
out  that  the  Navy  will  not  object  to 
advertisers  stating  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  or  have  been  supplied  to 
or  used  by  the  Navy.  However,  there 
ate  certain  restrictions,  among  them 
the  following: 

Confidential  information  must  not 
be  divulged,  no  statement  may  be 
made  that  the  product  is  used  by  the 
Navy  to  the  exclusion  of  similar  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  no  misleading  features  will 
be  permitted. 


Some  Testimonials  Allowed 

Testimonials  from  Navy  personnel 
are  not  banned  per  se,  but  the 
son  cannot  be  specifically  identified. 
Expressions  such  as  “says  a  Navy 
Captain”  may  be  used  and  copy  may 
reproduce  insignia  or  uniforms  in  a 
dignified  manner.  Use  of  pictures  of 
Navy  heroes  of  this  war,  living  or 
dead,  in  advertising  matter  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Navy  traditions,  but  any 
advertiser  contemplating  use  of  Navy 
heroes  should  submit  photos  and  text 
to  the  Navy  public  relations  Pictorial 
Section  in  Washington  for  review  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

The  district’s  public  relations  office 
said  it  is  ready,  within  certain  limits, 
to  cooperate  with  advertisers  in  ob¬ 
taining  information  pertaining  to  the 
Navy  for  copy  and  layouts.  It  also 
will  assist  in  furnishing  information 
to  aid  in  the  creation  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  although  its  function  is 
principally  to  review  and  release  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  suggested  that  advertisers  sub¬ 
mit  copy  for  review  before  preparing 
final  plates.  These  layouts  are  to  be 
submitted  in  photostat  form  with  a 
carbon  of  the  copy  attached. 

When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  copy  or  photographs,  refer¬ 
ence  should  be  made  to  the  Pictorial 
Section  in  Washington.  Otherwise 
copy  will  be  reviewed  locally  by  Ae 
commandant  of  the  district  in  which 
an  agency  is  located. 


Vining  Heads  New 
Iniormation  Service 

Ottawa,  Aug.  26 — .Reorganization  of 
the  Canadian  Information  Service  and 
the  opening  of  offices  in  Washington 
and  New  York  by  a  new  information 
bwd  was  announced  today  by  Prime 
Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 
Charles  Vining,  head  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  board  and  F.  Philippe 
Brais,  until  now  Minister  Without 
Portfolio  in  the  Quebec  Cabinet,  will 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
will  cease  to  exist,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Herbert  Lash,  who  has  been 
Director  of  Information  for  two  years, 
will  become  a  member  of  the  board 
and  that  the  services  of  most  of  his 
staiT  will  be  retained. 

Mr.  King  in  his  announcement  stated 
that  the  primary  purpose  and  function 
of  the  board  will  be  to  improve  the 
flow  of  Canadian  war  news,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  prompt  and  full  release  of 
all  information  which  can  be  used 
without  assisting  the  enemy. 

■ 

Fairfield  Leaves 
Chi.  News  to  Be 
Dayton  Publisher 

Chicago,  Aug.  26 — The  Chicago  Daily 
News  announced  today  that  Herbert  L. 
Fairfield  had  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  as  business  manager  in  order 
that  he  take  over  the  duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal- 
Herald. 

Lewis  B.  Rock,  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Herald,  has  entered  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  as  a  major.  Mr.  Fairfield 
is  Major  Rock’s  father-in-law.  In 
1937  Mr.  Fairfield  took  over  the  duties 
of  Daily  News  business  manager  when 
Major  Rock  resigned  that  position  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Herald. 

Mr.  Fairfield  became  general  traf¬ 
fic  manager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
in  1928  following  a  long  service  with 
several  railroads. 

Major  Rock  saw  service  during 
World  War  I  as  an  infantry  officer  and 
received  a  citation  for  gallantry  in 
action.  He  remained  in  the  Army 
until  1927  when  he  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  American.  He 
then  became  business  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal  until  1932 
when  he  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  the  same  capacity. 

■ 

Ickes  Okays  Oil 
Conservation  Drive 

Washington,  Aug.  27  —  Petroleum 
Coordinator  Ickes  yesterday  author¬ 
ized  the  petroleum  industry  to  under¬ 
take  a  nationwide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  instruct  motorists  in  the 
proper  care  and  operation  of  their 
automobiles. 

Addressed  to  all  oil  marketers  and 
all  petroleum  industry  committees 
established  by  OPC,  the  formal  au¬ 
thorization  states  that  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicles  is  requisite  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Deputy  Coordinator  Ralph  K. 
Davies  said  that  “the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  can  make  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  conservation  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  by  informing  and  advising 
the  owners  and  operators  as  to  the 
best  method  of  keeping  their  cars  on 
the  road  as  long  as  possible.” 

The  joint  industry  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  may  be  conducted  on  a  Local, 
regional,  or  nationwide  basis,  the 
authorization  said. 


TRUSTEES’  SALE  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

Und.r  authority  of  th.  UnltMl  States  District  Court 
for  tha  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
matter  of  Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  Bankrupt  No.  21904. 


The  Valuable  Centrally  Located 


Real  Estate  and  Garages 
Machinery,  Equipment,  107  Automobile  Trucks, 
Library,  Morgue,  etc.,  of  the 


EVENING  1^^  LEDGER 


PUBLIC  LEDGER,  INC. 


Fully  Equipped  Newspaper  Plant  Capable  of  Producing 
120,000  Papers  (32  Pages)  Per  Hour 

N.  E.  COR.  7TH  &  SANSOM  STS.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
1214-40  N.  26TH  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 


lues..  Wed.  &  Thur.,  Sept.  15,  16  and  17,  1942 

Starting  at  10  A.  M.  each  day  on  the  premises 


BUILDING — Xort'ifast  CoriHr  7lli  and  Sansom  Streets.  4*4-story  Fireproof  Building,  Concrete 
Sli-el,  Brick  and  .Metal  Sa.di  I'lirMiiietion.  1  Passenger  and  2  Freight  Elerators,  2  Covered  Loading  Plat¬ 
forms,  2-  and  1.5-truck  eapaeity.  l.ol  145x215  feet.  Floor  Area  approximately  135,000  square  feet. 
Sprinklercd  throughout.  Fire  Towers,  Constructed  to  carry  2  additional  stories. 

GARAGE — 1214-40  X.  2(ith  Street,  (ireup  of  Brick;  Brick.  Steel  and  Concrete  1-  and  2-8tory  Build¬ 
ings,  Lilt  2.52x1X0  feet  Irr.'giilar.  to  sidd  in  Four  Seiiatute  I’arrels. 

MORGUE  AND  LIBRARY — Risirganized  on  January  1,  1914  hy  the  late  Joseph  F.  Kwaptl,  Librarian, 
considered  the  foremost  newspaper  library  in  the  country,  includes  the  libraries  of  the  North  American, 
Press  and  Telegrapli.  10,000  Leading  itefereiK-e  Books,  Almamies.  Kneyclopedia  (Dewey  System).  Ap¬ 
proximately  1.000, 000  Envelopes  and  Clippings.  2,000.000  Photographs,  100.000  Negatives,  a  News  In¬ 
dex,  S5.000  Kound  Volumi-  of  the  l*iililir  I,edger  and  EMiiing  I'olilie  Ledger  from  1836  to  1!)41. 
Also  Soule  Collections  of  Pietures. 

PRESSES— 21  lloe  I’ldts  artanged  in  two  lines  of  12  Units  each,  four  .sextupics  to  each  line.  Tlicse 
presses  are  known  as  Itie  •■Unit”  type  and  were  built  in  1925.  Each  sextuple  is  equipped  with  balloon 
foimers  and  late  news  deiici’s.  Presses  are  equipped  with  3-arm  Kohler  Reels  and  tension. 

I  LINOTYPES  15  Merginllialer  Linotype  Machines  with  1/3  IIP  Motors  on  Machines  and  2  HP  .Motors 
I  on  I’ots.  Models  8  and  14.  Serial  No.  :t4000  and  35000  series.  Magazines,  Matrices,  etc. 

INTERTYPES— ()  Inlertypes.  Serial  Nos.  16000  series,  each  with  Saw  and  Motor;  Magazine  Racks. 
Steel  Cahinets,  Posture  Cliairs,  Matricr'S.  Steel  Slug  Racks,  Accented  Characters,  Benches. 

MONOTYPES — 6  Lanston  Monotypes,  Serial  Nos.  4995  to  G9091  with  Pots  and  Motors:  Strip  and 
Type  Cahinets.  Benches.  .Molds  and  .Matrix  Font  Cabinets,  Matrix  Fonts  Cellutor,  Display,  Grant,  etc. 
Steel  Boxes,  Type  and  Sing  Cahinets.  Saws.  C.  &  G.  Mfg.  Co.,  Miller  Serial  Nos.  1052  and  5061  with 
•Motors  and  Monitors.  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer,  Vandereook  &  Sous,  Wessel  Proof  Press. 

STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT — \V.  Scott  &  Co.  and  R.  Hoe  Co.  Matrix  Roller  with  Cutler  Hammer 
control  and  motor  saw  and  trimmers.  Daniels  Planer  Flat  Router.  Jig  Saw,  American  Laundry.  Whlzzer,  6. 

AUTO  PLATES,  3  AUTO  SHAVERS,  Curved  Router,  Rougher,  3  Blowers,  Grinder,  Exhaust  Fans,  Mat 
Itnisler  and  Healer  Units,  Speed  Scorcher.  Mat  Moistener,  Proof  Press,  Washing  Tanks,  3-ton  Hoe  Metal 
Furnace  and  Gas  Bitrner.  ingot  Midd,  Casting  Boxes  and  Pumps.  Roaster,  Cooking  Tables,  Humidor.  Storage 
Boxes,  Mat  Trimmers,  Form  Tables,  Autoplate  Furnaces,  Metal  Pans,  Cabinets,  Metal  Tables,  Metal  Pot 
Pyrometer. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  DEPARTMENT — Cameras — Graphic  with  Zeiss,  Adis  and  Ektar  Lenses,  Graflex  with 
B  4c  L  and  Dallon  Lenses ;  1  Eastman  Autofocus  Enlarging  Camera,  3  R.  B.  Enlarging  Cameras,  Lens,  Speed- 
flash  Gun.  Trippers,  etc..  Porcelain  Steel  Sinks,  Electric  Sun  Bowl  Heaters,  Film  Drying  Racks.  Dark  Room 
Lamps,  Eastman  Safe  Lights.  Ceramic  Sinks,  Seales,  Developing  Trays,  Anderson  Photoflood  Spot  Lights. 
Vertlitc  1000  M'  Floodlight. 

ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENTS — Foot-eandle  Meter.  Weston  Sight  Meter,  Esterlino-Augus  Graphic 
Instruments,  Bristol  Shunt  Ammeter,  Standard  A.  C.  Line  Current  Tester,  Weston  Millivolt  Meter,  Weston 
A.  C.  Voltmeters,  Cadillac  Condensation  Meter,  Temperature  Regulator  Micrometers.  Protractors. 

MACHINE  TOOLS — Lathes.  Foley  Saw  &  Tool  Co.  Saw  Sharpener,  Grinder,  Black  &  Decker  Electric 
Drill,  Whltinck  Press.  Kinsey  Drill  Press,  Prentiss  Tool  Shapers.  Bench  Drills,  Sanding  Machine,  Black  & 
De.ker  Drills.  Grinding  Marhine. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT — Vises.  Anvils,  Pipe  Vises,  Pipe  Cutters,  Chain  Holst.  Torches,  Sold¬ 
ering  Irons,  Storks  and  Dies,  Reamers,  Drills.  Expanders.  Portable  Blowers,  Transfer  Form,  Platform 
Trucks,  Box  Trueks,  Scales,  Exhaust  Fans,  Steel  Lockers,  Metal  Carriers,  Vacuum-Tank,  Condensate  Tank, 
Helsey  Water  Tank,  Hot  Water  Booster.  Air  Tanks,  Ink  Tanks,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  etc. 


ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT  EQUIPMENT— 107  AUTOMOBILE  TRUCKS.  LARGE  LOT  GARAGE 
EQUIPMENT.  OFFICE  FURNITURE,  OFFICE  MACHINERY.  ETC. 


Safe  subjeef  to  eontirmafion  of  the  Court 


David  Bachman,  Esq.,  Referee 
David  H.  Brillharf  | 

Joseph  Haines,  Jr.  :-Trustees 
J.  Harris  Warthman  J 


Mercer  B.  Tate,  Jr.,  Esq. 

15th  Floor,  Morris  Building,  Phila.  1  Attorneys 
Hirschwald.  Goff  S  Rubin,  Esqt.  f  tor 

808-10  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila.  ■’  Trustees 


Circular  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Automobile  Trucks  will  be  mailed  upon 
I  request.  Itemized  Catalogue  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25  cants. 

SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO.,  Auctioneers 
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27  William  Street  80  Federal  Street 

I  New  York,  N.  Y.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Local  Ad  Series  Promotes 
Merchant  Goodwill 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

DURING  the  past  year,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  has  been  running  a  notable 
series  of  full  page  advertisements  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  goodwill  among 
local  merchants  by  building  customer 
acceptance  and  goodwill  for  the^mer- 
chants. 

The  series  included  two  different 
types  of  advertisements.  One  group 
promoted  specific  merchandise.  Each 
advertisement  in  this  group  tied  in 
with  some  retail  selling  event  or  pro¬ 
motion — January  white  sales,  August 
fur  and  fumitiure  sales,  seasonal  pro¬ 
motion  of  men’s,  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel. 

Institutieiial  Adt 

The  other  group  of  advertisements 
was  institutional  in  character.  These 
were  designed  to  help  the  retailer 
bring  about  changes  in  customer  shop¬ 
ping  habits  made  necessary  by  war¬ 
time  problems.  One  such  advertise¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  was  headlined,  “It’s 
patriotic  to  ^op  for  keeps,”  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
store  operations,  such  as  deliveries, 
because  of  unwise  first  purchasing 
which  required  goods  to  be  returned. 
Featured  in  this  page  were  “10  easy- 
to-follow  suggestions  that  will  make 
stay-at-homes  of  your  purchases.” 

Another  advertisement  in  this  group 
was  headlined,  “How  to  make  four 
tires  do  the  work  of  20,”  its  purpose 
being  to  stimulate  full-car  shopping 
trips,  doing  errands  for  others,  etc. 

Youll  get  some  idea  of  other  ads  in 
this  campaign  by  just  glancing  over 
some  of  the  headlines:  “The  sun  is 
your  re-doing;  check  your  summer 
beauty  problems  here”;  ‘The  girls  put 
their  heads  together  and  came  up  with 
six  good  reasons  why  this  is  the  year 
for  that  new  fur  coat” — ^kind  of  long, 
but  it  gets  the  story  over;  “There’s  an 
extra  hour  of  fun  a  day — on  a  porch  or 
in  a  yard  that’s  dressed  for  summer”; 
“Looks  as  if  you’ll  be  doing  a  lot 
more  parking  in  your  living  room  .  .  . 
so — ” — a  help  for  furniture  dealers; 
“You  don’t  have  to  shirk  the  work  to 
beat  the  heat  in  these  fun-in-the-sun 
clothes.” 

The  campaign  was  prepared  for  the 
Enquirer  by  Stockton-West-Burk- 
hart,  Cincinnati  advertising  agency. 
And  a  fine  job  the  agency  did.  Copy 
was  on  the  light  side,  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read;  some  of  it  was  clever,  al¬ 
though  never  too  clever  (as  some  ad¬ 
vertising  unfortunately  is)  to  lose 
sight  of  its  purpose.  Layouts  were 
interesting,  and  the  use  of  light  draw¬ 
ings  was  quite  refreshing. 

Campaign  Consistency 

It’s  true  that  there  is  nothing  novel 
about  this  kind  of  promotion.  One  way 
or  another,  most  newspapers  over  the 
country  engage  in  it.  What  makes 
this  campaign  stand  out  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  year,  and  the 
rather  exceptional  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

“The  results  of  this  campaign,” 
Roger  H.  Ferger,  assistant  publiAer, 
tells  us,  “have  been  hi^y  encourag¬ 
ing.  Daring  the  first  six  months  of 
1942,  the  Enquirer  showed  a  decided 
gain  in  retail  display  linage.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  that  the 
Enquirer  was  the  only  Cincinnati 
newspaper  to  show  an  increase  in 
classification  during  this  period. 

“The  institutional  advertisements 
were  found  to  be  particularly  valuable 
to  the  retailers  because,  as  a  third 
party,  the  Enquirer  could  help  solve 
problems  that  might  seem  selfish  for 


tribute  to  the  volunteers  who  have 
contributed  time  and  effort  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  the  job.” 

The  booklet  serves  not  only  to 
bolster  morale.  By  showing  how  the 
Examiner’s  air  raid  defense  is  organ¬ 
ized,  it  helps  improve  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 


the  stores  to  approach  individually. 
And  today,  when  so  many  readjust¬ 
ments  are  being  forced  on  the  retailer 
because  of  the  war,  there  are  many 
problems  that  can  be  solved,  or  at 
least  helped,  by  such  institutional 
advertising. 

“Another  encouraging  outcome  of 
the  campaign  was  the  fact  that  so 
many  publishers  over  the  country 
wrote  and  asked  for  permission  to 
reproduce  the  advertisements.” 


Jig-Saw 

AS  NEAT  a  gag  letter  as  we  have 

seen  in  some  time  comes  from  the  _ _ 

Los  Angeles  Times.  “We’ll  bet  you  spread  on  page  1  listed  casualties.  Sig. 
put  it  together  in  49  seconds.”  is  what  nificantly,  above  was  a  two-line  eight, 
the  letter  opens  with — and  what  they 


paper’s  former  poet  and  feature  writer 
who  is  now  dead.  ’ 

■ 

List  All  Casualties 
In  County  Since  Dec.  7 

Tlie  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied, 
inont  in  a  special  40-page  edition  Aus 
19  paid  tribute  to  Greenville  county 
men  killed,  missing,  captured  and 
wounded  in  action  since  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  No.  2.  A  four-column 


War-Changed  Buying  Habits 
THE  St.  Louis  Star-Times  performs  a 
service  to  those  concerned  with  the 
changes  being  wrought  in  our  buying 
habits  by  the  war  with  publication 
of  a  market  report,  “A  study  of  the 
food  buying  habits  of  St.  Louis  house¬ 
wives,  and  their  reactions  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  private  automo¬ 
biles.” 

The  study  takes  special  note  of  “the 
possible  effects  of  car  use  restrictions 
on  supermarket  operations.” 

From  the  study,  it  appears  that  41% 
of  the  housewives  who  used  to  drive 
to  market  are  already  making  fewer 
trips.  Although  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  war- induced  shopping  habit 
changes  are  still  more  impending  than 
real. 

To  take  some  liberty  with  the  song, 
“Therell  be  lots  of  changes  made.” 
This  study  is  just  one  of  hundreds 
that  newspapers  will  be  making  in 
markets  everywhere  over  the  country 
— or  should  be  making,  at  any  rate — 
to  help  advertisers  chart  their  courses 
in  wartime,  and  in  the  peacetime  that 
follows.  It’s  a  big  problem,  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  research.  It’s  one  that  should 
be  right  up  toward  the  top  of  your 
think  parade. 

II  Bombs  Should  Fall 

ONE  OF  the  finest  contributions  to 

employe  morale  that  we  have  ever 
seen  is  a  booklet  that  comes  this  week 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  “If 
Bombs  Should  Fall”  is  what  it  is  titled, 
and  what  it  does  is  to  show,  mainly 
in  pictures,  how  the  Examiner  staff 
has  organized  and  equipped  itself  so 
that  “if  bombs  should  fall,  they  will 
be  ready.” 

“This  booklet,”  the  foreword  ex¬ 
plains,  “has  been  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  accomplish  two  purposes. 
First,  it  is  designed  to  acquaint  you 
and  your  family  with  the  steps  taken 
for  tile  protection  of  Examiner  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  at¬ 
tack.  And  second,  it  is  published  in 


want  us  to  put  together  in  that  eye- 
wink  is  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Well,  frank¬ 
ly,  we  did  it — and  it’s  the  first  jig-saw 
puzzle  we’ve  ever  put  together  in  our 
life.  The  message  the  puzzle  conveys, 
when  whole,  is  simply  the  fact  that 
the  “Los  Angeles  Times  is  delivered 
to  the  home,  is  read  by  the  family, 
provides  more  sales  for  advertisers.” 

In  the  Bag 

A  MARKET  bulletin  from  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader 
that  reports  one  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  stories  of  our  changing  American 
industrial  scene,  the  story  of  the  Hub 
Tool  Company’s  Lexington  plant 
where  women  are  employed  making 
precision  tools  for  airplane  motors. 

A  folder  from  the  Washington  Post 
reporting  how  the  country  reacted  to 
the  Post’s  “farewell  to  society”  move 
for  the  duration,  or  longer.  A  nicely 
done  folder,  it  is,  that  supports  quite 
neatly  the  conclusion  it  comes  to: 
“It’s  the  old  story — when  something 
new,  something  important  happens  in 
the  publishing  business,  you  can 
usually  find  it  in  the  Washington 
Post.” 


columns  streamer  announcing  the 
Commandos’  French  coastal  raii 
Liberally  sprinkled  throughout 
pages  were  individual  photographs  of 
many  Greenville  county  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  various  branches  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  papers  dedicated  the  entat 
front  page  of  the  second  section  to 
the  47  members  of  the  Greenvilk 
News  and  Piedmont  staffs  and  of  their 
radio  station,  WFBC,  who  are  now  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Several  large  industrial  plants  and 
other  employers  purchased  large  dis¬ 
play  spaces  to  list  former  employes 
now  in  military  service. 

RAISE  price" 

The  Corry  (Pa.)  Evening  Jountl 
has  advanced  the  price  of  the  paper 
delivered  by  carrier  to  18  cents  a 
week. 

The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Adcocote 
went  from  three  to  four  cents  a  copy 
Aug.  24  for  street  sales  and  20  to  2 
cents  for  weekly  subscription  rate. 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  ui 
Aug.  17  went  from  three  to  four  cents 
a  copy. 


Scott 

Newspaper 

Presses 

The  utmost  in 
Dependability 

Units 

Folders 

Paper  Feeds 

Fastest,  Safest 
in  the  World 

W alter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Indianapolis  News 
Prints  Service  Paper 

The  Indianapolis  News  Aug.  18 
published  the  first  issue  of  “News  of 
the  News,”  a  tabloid  it  plans  to  print 
monthly  for  the  paper’s  employes  in 
war  service. 

The  four-page  service  edition  car¬ 
ries  numerous  letters  from  men  at 
camps  and  foreign  posts  and  items 
about  the  “folks  at  home.”  Nearly  50 
News  employes  are  now  serving  with 
the  colors.  One  letter  published  was 
from  Lieut.  J.  G.  Richard  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  executive  officer  at  the  Naval 
Training  School  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana,  and  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

In  the  first  World  War  the  News 
made  over  page  one  of  its  regular  edi¬ 
tion  and  filled  it  with  news  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  service  and  of  those  at 
home.  It  was  called  “The  Long  Boy 
Bulletin.”  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  title  of  a  song  written  at  that 
time  by  William  Hirschell,  the  news- 
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Ceriainty 
of  good  first  costs 
sovos  much  steroo  time 

O  “We  couldn’t  have  made  it 
without  Certifieds,”  has  been 
the  remark  of  many  a  stereo 
foreman,  when  schedules 
were  heavy  and  forces  de¬ 
pleted.  What  they  mean  is 
that  Certifieds’  good  first 
casts  saved  the  delay  and  la¬ 
bor  of  throwing  back,  an  old 
time  bugbear  in  many  plants. 


Improved  flo» 

5 peed  mow'** 


Write  for  illuitroled  briWi* 


R.  HOE  &  CO.r  INC. 

910  lost  138th  St.  (at  East  River)  New  York, N  T 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
York.  N.  Y. 
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Campbell  Follows 
Shea  as  NEA 
Managing  Editor 


and  Research  for  the  Fifth  Region  of  ‘Tropical  rains  and  heat  have  raised  repudiated  the  facts  in  the  Pearson 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has  hell  with  my  equipment — personal  story,  testifying  along  with  other 
teen  announced  in  Cleveland  by  OCD  and  camera.  The  latter  is  falling  police  witnesses  that  he  placed  Dodge 

in  a  sitting  position  on  Ae  floor,  te- 


Regional  Director  Dan  T.  Moore. 


apart  rapidly.  And  heat — I  never 


John  Grover  of  the  Washington  staff  knew  what  it  was  until  after  leaving  fore  Dodge  flung  himself  back  on  the 


M/mrrmnCr  Editor  world  features,  returned  this  San  Francisco.” 

IHianay-^^y  week  after  riding  a  caboose  from  Port  , 

,  j..  ,  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  tn  i  vf  i*  . 

John  H.  Shea,  managing  editor  of  Doclge  VerCllCt  CleOrS 

jjEA  Service  in  Cleye  and,  has  be^  highballed  trough  to  meet  the  east-  ..xI 

^ission^  an  ensign  in  the  Unit^  em  fuel  oil  crisis  His  stories  will  be  tdltOI  Ol  UOIltempt 
Stttes  Naval  Reserve  and  will  report  distributed  shortly _ Kenneth  Rob-  Detroit,  Aug.  27— The  coronei 


Editor  of  Contempt 


Reports  Some  Success 
From  Reward  Offer 


w^**^****.»  Washington,  Aug.  26-The  $1,000 

Detroit,  Aug.  27  TJie  coroner  s  offer  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson, 


erts,  the  novelist  and  author  of  i'^y  investigating  the  death  of  John  publisher  of  the  Washington  Times- 

‘‘Northwest  Passage”  in  which  the  Duvall  Dodge  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Herald,  for  information  revealing  the 

o - -  -  j  accidental  death  identity  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  urg- 

today  and  closed  i^g  withdrawal  of  advertisements 
the  mqu^t,  leav-  from  her  paper,  has  brought  some 
ing  Ray  Pearson,  encouraging  leads, 
assistant  city  M-  Times-Herald  offered  the  re- 

itor  <u  the  De-  ward  on  Simday,  Aug.  16,  and  on  the 

^oit  Free  Press,  following  day.  Rep.  John  J.  Delaney, 

free  and  v^u-  Democrat,  of  New  York,  assailed  the 


|r«wtt*r  Campbell  John  H.  Shea  a 

at  South  Boston  training  station  on  Nea-Acme  Man  Writes 
v.^l,oc  u/nrlcpH  in  various  editorial  Of  Raid  on  Solomons 


original  Rangers  were  featured,  has 
written  for  Wide  World  Features  a 
1,500-word  article  on  these  fighting 
men  after  whom  Yankee  commandos 
in  England  have  been  named.  The 
article  has  just  been  mailed  to  after¬ 
noon  newspaper.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York  Post  columnist,  re¬ 
turns  to  the  air  as  commentator  Sept. 
20  for  Trimount  Clothing  Co.  She 
will  be  on  the  air  Sundays  from  9:45 
to  10:00  pjn.  over  the  Blue  Network. 


free  and  virtu- 


Sept.  10.  Associates  at  NEA,  where 
be  has  worked  in  various  editorial 
capacities  for  nearly  seven  years,  held 


Ray  Pearson 


ally  cleared  of  “blackjack”  methods  resorted  to  by 
contempt.  ^hg  writers  of  the  letter,  and  urged 

He  had  been  action  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
cited  mr  con-  •pjjg  offer  has  resulted  in  receipt  of 
tempt  by  Coro-  ^  “good  deal  of  information,”  a  spokes- 
man  of  Mrs.  Patterson  said.  All  leads 
^obloch  Mon-  gj-g  being  investigated  by  represen - 


Knobloch  Mon¬ 


day  for  a  story  tatives  of  the  newspaper  and  “reg 
in  the  Sunday  Free  PreK  which  said  ylar  authorities,”  he  said. 


American  correspondents  who  ac-  ^hat  Dodge  virtually  killed  himself 


» farewell  dinner  last  week  in  Sheas  compamed  U.  S.  Naval  and  Marine  ^ben  he  threw  himself  backward  out  SNPA  TO  HOLD  MEETING 
honor.  forces  in  their  Solomon  Islands  of-  of  the  arms  of  Patrolman  Alex  Gabri- 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  who  resigned  fensive  spent  two  days  ashore,  ac-  ault,  following  Dodge’s  arrest  on  sus-  o  *if  w  ^  ^  *  a 

as  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  cording  to  Sherman  Montrose  of  NEA  picion  of  being  a  prowler.  Southern  Newspaper  Publishere 

Jounwl  prior  to  its  suspension,  sue-  -Acme  Newspictures.  In  spite  of  op-  Knobloch  deferred  Pearson’s  pun-  ‘a rl 

ceeds  Shea.  Campbell  is  a  graduate  pressive  weather,  tinned  rations  and  ishment,  after  he  refused  to  disclose  opnngs,  Arx.,  aepi. 

of  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  obvious  great  personal  danger  at  least  the  name  of  his  informant,  until  all  A  conference  wito  individuals  who 

he  edited  the  Michigan  Daily,  and  one  American  newspaperman,  Robert  other  witnesses  were  heard,  and  then  ^  responsi  i  y  o  provi  mg 

has  had  a  wide  editorial  experience  Miller  of  the  United  Press,  remained  sent  the  case  to  the  jury  today  in  v^spo  on  or  e  ^’oem  'P 

covering  more  than  20  years  of  news-  ashore  with  the  occupying  forces,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  an  ad-  a^d  ^ests  en  route  to  ^  from  the 

"'“I’’';  .  .  ,  Montrose  said.  journment,  and  freed  Pearson  by  not 


paper  work. 

He  started  his  career  on  the  staff  of 


Montrose  said.  journment,  and  freed  Pears 

Montrose,  former  Pacific  Coast  man-  recalling  him  to  the  stand. 


the  Boltimore  Sun,  served  as  feature  ^ggj.  gf  NEA-Acme,  reported  on  his  The  fact  that  the  Free  Press  con 


will  not  create  a  problem  for  trans¬ 
portation  agencies  and  it  was  the  con- 


— . : - - - -  --  — - — --  dgei  oi  iv repurieu  on  lus  iiie  laoi  uiai  uic  rice  i^iess  con-  4.u_ 

experiences  in  a  letter,  written  _from  firmed  the  story  was  read  into_  the  I  .  ,,  ,  .  should^  uo  for- 


Iktroit  Free  Press,  was  on  the  staff  “somewhere  in  the  Pacific”  and  re- 
of  AP  at  Atlanta  and  Daton  ceived  this  week  by  his  wife  in  Mill 

and  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  r'oi 

n _  D_* _ r>„ _  s/r _ : _ valley,  v..ai. 


U..UCU  Ulc  sioiy  wes  icau  i.no  uic 

^ord  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  from  meeting. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  Free  Press  Sunday  , 


Valley,  Cal.  editor,  who  listened  in  while  Jack 

‘Tve  seen  my  first  dead  Japs,”  he  Weeks,  Free  Press  reporter  covering 
wrote.  “I’ve  heard  bullets  whistling  the  inquest,  talked  to  Gabriault  on  the 


w.,-  Valley,  Cal.  editor,  wno  listened  in  wniie  JacK  tf  ^  IJ'PHPTMr’  Ihl  V 

.Mobile  Press  Baton  Rouge  Morning  j  „  Weeks,  Free  Press  reporter  covering  *• 

Adroeate,  and  Kansas  City  Journal.  whistling  the  inquest,  talked  to  Gabriault  on  the  Hearings  in  the  KonsM  City  Jour- 

,  around  my  ears;  landed  with  Marines  telephone  last  Saturday,  and  through  bankruptcy  case  will  te  held  in 

Alice  Hughes  Honored  hostile  beach-  tried  to  talk  to  a  Weeks’  own  testimony.  Maidenburg  New  York  beginning  Sept.  9,  and  ses- 

ALICE  HUGHES,  King  Features  col-  prisoner  or '  two-  hiked  and  l®®t  night  for  active  duty  as  a  sions  in  Washington  may  follow, 

umnist,  a  New  Hampshire  girl  who  g^^^gated  and  cursed  tropical  growth;  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  at  Henry  Bundschu,  refer^,  said  in 
created  the  first  newspaper  column  -jjjg^  igg„.  __j  amnhibious  trac-  Miami.  Kansas  City  last  week.  The  number 

interpreting  New  York  City  for  Prosecutor  William  E.  Dowling  cross-  of  witnesses  from  the  East  to  be  heard 

women,  was  welcomed  home  Aug.  22  .  ,  examined  Weeks  about  why  Maiden-  made  the  move  necessary,  Bundschu 

at  a  reception  at  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  LTlrl*  JZ  burg  listened  in.  Weeks  testified  that  said. 


Tavern.  Her  “Woman’s  New  York” 
appears  daily  in  the  Laconia  Evening 


breakfast  and  been  damn  glad  to  get 
’em.” 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  Montrose 


burg  listened  in.  Weeks  testified  that 
it  was  because  the  case  was  impor¬ 
tant,  several  conflicting  stories  already 


«■'  jrx  youth  or  experiemcet 


- ^  - -  ^  1  •  •  J-  A  1  ne  had  had  a  lot  or  experience  with 

In  the  receiving  line  with  Miss  choice  of  leaving  immediately  or  re-  pgQpig  repudiating  what  they  had  told 
Hughes  were  Governor  Robert  O.  naming  ashore  indefinitely  with  the 

Blood,  Mayor  Robinson  W.  Smith  and  •^uerican  occupying  forces.  He  said  “We  wanted  to  be  absolutely  right,” 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  ^bat  so  far  as  he  knew  only  U.P.  cor-  ^gg^g  testified.  Paul  Marco,  Free 
prudent  of  the  Citizen,  and  the  writ-  respondent  Miller  elected  to  remain.  Prggs  attorney  in  the  case,  also  pointed 
trs  sister.  Miss  Frances  Hughes  who  *Toe  James  Custer,  another  U.P.  cor-  that  the  double  check  was  made 
lus  a  fashion  publication  of  her  own  in  respondent  who  covered  the  raid,  left  gyj  qJ  ^}jg  newspaper’s  desire  for  ac- 


“We  wanted  to  be  absolutely  right,” 
Weeks  testified.  Paul  Marco,  Free 


New  York. 


Cntner  Promoted  inter* 

the  War  Department  announced  last 
week  that  Captain  Robert  R  Kint-  ^  ®' 
ner,  former  newspaper  columnist  who 
was  co-author  with  Joseph  W.  Alsop, 

Jr.  of  “TTie  Capital  Parade,”  has  been 
promoted  to  major.  The  Alsop-Kint- 
column  was  handled  by  the 
Hbau)  'Dubune  Syndicate  for  seven 
y*>rs  until  Kintner  joined  the  Army 
md  Als<^  the  Navy  in  1941. 


the  islands  and,  according  to  Bdon—  curacy  in  reporting, 
trose,  “should  te  popping  up  with  an  Patrolman  Gabriault,  in  his  testi- 
interesting  story  before  long.”  mony  at  the  inquest,  admitted  talk- 

The  news  photographer  told  his  jng  to  Weeks  on  the  phone,  but  denied 
ife:  confirming  the  story,  and  on  the  stand 


Fortune 


NEA  Artists  Help  Uncle  Sam 
CITATIONS  from  the  Treasury  De- 
PR^ent  were  awarded  to  two  NEA 
artists  and  a  continuity  writer 
™|ing  their  appearance  in  a  Cleveland 
selling  and  autographing  war 
fe®ds.  Bill  Freyse,  who  draws  “Our 
House,”  Ate  Martin,  crea- 
w  of  “Boots  and  Her  Buddies,”  and 
Braucher,  continuity  writer  for 
tmr  Boarding  House,”  were  honored. 

^•rsonals 

^TTODUMENT  of  David  Dietz,  sci- 
mce  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
*J^APi»s,  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
'^®*>'inlttee  on  Technical  Advice 
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in),  ptiblitkin),  printin)  and 
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If  yen  are  planning  salat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  In 
Hiata  tarriterias  read 
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Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  backgroimd,  experlenes, 
and  judgment— the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  im- 
wortiiy. 

Youth— 

Eagemeas  and  enthualaam 
are  vital  to  any  pubUoation 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligenoa  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  tha  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employera  want 
prompt  and  ^eetive  sarwiee, 
they  write  or  wire 
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Japs  Kept  Chilean 
Mission  Too  Busy 
To  See  Foreigners 

Five  Journalists  Stranded 
In  Tokyo  by  War  Refused 
Bids  to  Aid  Propaganda 

{Especially  written  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHQt  by  a  newspaperman  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Japan  on  the  exchange 
liner  Gripsholm.) 

Five  Chilean  journalists  stranded 
in  Japan  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
traveled  wi^  American  and  Latin- 
American  evacuees  from  the  Orient  on 
board  the  Asama  Maru  from  Yoko¬ 
hama  to  Lourenco  Marques  and  on 
the  Gripsholm  as  far  as  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  They  were  from  a  group  of  six 
Chilean  newspapermen  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Chilean  papers  who  arrived 
in  Tokyo  in  Octoter,  1941,  as  guests 
of  the  Japanese  government  cultural 
extension  officials. 

This  delegation  included  Rodrigo 
Aburto,  sub-director  of  El  Diario  Ilus- 
trado;  Carlos  Barry  of  El  Chileno; 
Mario  Planet  of  La  Hora;  Augusto 
Iglesias  of  Lo  Opinion;  Jorge  Vial  of 
La  Nacion,  and  Gustavo  Labarca  of 
El  Imparcial. 

Kept  from  U.  S.  Newtmon 

During  their  first  few  days  in  Tokyo, 
they  were  not  able  to  contact  any  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  or  even  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Latin-American  diplomatic 
corps,  since  the  official  program  com¬ 
pletely  took  up  all  their  time.  This, 
as  the  Chileans  themselves  relate,  has 
been  a  constant  method  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  which  is  used  with  whatever 
delegation  arrives  in  Tokyo  no  matter 
what  its  nationality  or  character.  In 
the  last  two  years  various  delegations 
have  visited  Japan — cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic,  Argentine,  Chilean,  Brazilian, 
Bolivian,  etc. — and  all  these  have  re¬ 
mained  almost  completely  isolated  by 
the  constant  vigilance  of  the  Japanese 
which  erects  a  veritable  wall  between 
the  delegations  and  the  rest  of  the 
foreigners,  attempting  to  prevent  them 
from  exchanging  impressions. 

In  this  same  way  the  Japanese  tried 
to  handle  the  Chilean  newspapermen 
when  they  left,  soon  after  arriving  at 
Tokyo,  on  an  inspection  trip  through 
Manchukuo  and  China.  In  these  re¬ 
gions  the  Jap  method  of  isolating 
them  were  continued.  The  party  was 
called  back  to  Japan  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  “evacuation”  trip 
of  the  Tatsuta  Maru  to  America  for 
their  return  to  Chile. 

The  war  caught  them  and  the  ship 
between  Ydcohama  and  Honolulu  and 
they  had  to  return  to  Japan  where 
they  lived  in  liberty  since  Chile  was 
neutral.  Undoubtedly,  their  “liberty” 
was  that  of  all  foreigners  in  Tokyo 
who  weren’t  locked  up,  because  there 
all  are  strictly  watched,  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Axis. 

Propaganda  Bait  Rafused 

The  Japanese  tried  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Chilean  journalists  as  in¬ 
struments  of  propaganda  against  the 
democratic  countries,  but  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  only  one,  Gustavo  La¬ 
barca,  a  former  contributor  to  El  Im¬ 
parcial,  who  according  to  the  other 
Chileans  has  never  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  but  only  came  on  the  trip  through 
personal  influence.  When  the  Chil¬ 
eans,  officials  as  well  as  newspaper¬ 
men,  were  recalled  to  Chile  aboard 
the  evacuation  ship,  Labarca  re¬ 
mained — by  his  own  decision — in 
Tokyo,  working  for  the  Japanese,  but 
without  any  connection  with  a  Chilean 
newspaper. 


Newspapers  in  Japan  frequently 
misrepresented  comments  by  the 
Chileans  without  any  chance  for  them 
to  correct  or  deny  them  later.  In  the 
last  few  days,  they  had  an  interview 
with  Premier  Tojo  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  Tokyo  press  reported  the 
Chileans  had  gone  to  congratulate  the 
Premier  on  the  “Japanese  triumphs.” 
The  Chilean  newsmen  said  the  version 
of  this  printed  in  the  Japan  Times- 
Advertiser  was  “absolutely  erroneous.” 

Perhaps,  they  said,  this  was  a  last 
attempt  to  involve  them  in  Japanese 
propaganda,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

WLB  Panel  Hears 
AP-Guild  Controversy 

Washington,  Aug.  27— The  dilute 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  over 
wages  and  union  shop  issues  resulting 
from  efforts  to  renew  contracts,  was 
aired  today  before  a  three-man  media¬ 
tion  panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  panel  is  comprised  of  Harry 
Shulman,  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
University,  chairman;  Dale  Purves. 
vice-president,  John  B.  Stetson  Hat 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  employers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  a^  Frank  Rosenblum, 
vice-president.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  New  York,  employes’  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Discussions  were  behind  closed 
doors  and  the  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  panel  were  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  WLB  for  final  decision. 

Taking  part  in  the  hearing  were: 
Representing  the  Associated  Press, 
Edward  V.  McKeown,  attorney,  Victor 
Hackler,  executive  assistant,  and  Lorin 
Thomason,  personnel  assistant.  For 
the  guild:  George  Y.  Wells,  chairman, 
wire  service  committee;  Milton  Mur¬ 
ray,  president  of  guild;  Urcel  Daniels, 
research  director;  Abraham  Isser- 
man  counsel;  Sam  Eubanks,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president;  and  John  F. 
Ryon,  general  organizer. 

DUPLEX  GETS  AWARD 

The  Army-Navy  Production  Award, 
the  U.  S.  Government’s  recognition  of 
industries  which  are  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  help  win  the  war,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  ffie  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Co.,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Aug.  31. 
The  award  includes  a  large  A^y- 
Navy  “E”  (for  excellence)  banner  to 
be  flown  above  the  plant  and  lapel 
buttons  for  each  of  the  Duplex  em¬ 
ployes. 


Newsmen  Tell 
Of  Jap  Mistreatment 

continued  from  page  6 


nese  were  soon  to  come.  He  thought 
it  was  a  suspicious  itinerary.  He  had 
led  me  patiently  back  over  the  whole 
route.  Like  this: 

Q.:  Why  did  you  come  to  Indo- 
China?  A.;  For  a  vacation. 

Q.:  You  crossed  the  border  from 
Siam  on  the  same  day  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Army  entered,  didn’t  you?  A.: 
That  was  just  a  coincidence. 

Q.:  Two  months  later,  then,  you 
went  back  to  the  border,  while  we 
were  having  maneuvers  up  there. 
Were  you  still  on  vacation?  A.:  Yes. 

Q.:  Didn’t  you  watch  the  maneu¬ 
vers?  A.:  I  may  have  glanced  at  them. 

The  little  officer  smiled,  reprovingly. 

Q.;  Why  did  you  go  to  Java?  A.: 
Because  I  was  sent  there. 

Q.:  Who  sent  you?  A.:  'The  New 
York  cable  desk. 

(He  made  a  note  of  that,  and  the 
desk  had  better  watch  its  step  from 
now  on.) 

This  had  been  going  on,  for  weeks, 
hours  piling  on  interminable  hours 
over  some  small  place  like  Pagansei 
Api  Api,  in  the  East  Indies.  Finally, 
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he  drew  his  diagram,  illustrating  that 
newspapermen  and  spies  travel  “the 
same  road.”  And  that  was  when  I 
lost  my  temper. 

“News  is  news  and  spying  is  en¬ 
tirely  different,”  I  said.  “How  about 
your  boys?  Do  you  think  every 
Japanese  reporter  is  a  spy?” 

A  faint  wisp  of  amusement  curled 
the  little  officer’s  lips. 

“Why,  of  course,”  he  said. 

(Obituary 

AUBREY  HARWELL,  71,  engaged  in 

the  newspaper  brokage  business  in 
New  York  for  many  years,  died  Aug. 
19  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nolan  Reid,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  He 
had  operated  his  brokerage  business 
from  Birmin^iam  for  the  last  few 
years  with  Albert  W.  Fell  as  Harwell 
&  Fell. 

James  B.  Manning,  travelling  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  San  Francisco  News 
circulation  department  since  1932,  died 
Aug.  17  after  a  brief  illness. 

Rodney  A.  Dye,  28,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News-Evening  Press,  died  at  a 
local  hospital  following  a  serious  oper¬ 
ation  Aug.  9. 

Fred  W.  Kercheval,  60,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  man  for  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union,  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  died  Aug.  17 
at  his  home  in  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months. 

John  Knight,  44,  from  1934  to  1940 
construction  engineer  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  a  string  of  Michigan 
dailies,  died  Aug.  16. 

Joseph  A.  Durkin,  56,  president  of 
the  Catholic  Writers  Guild  and  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Journal,  died  Monday  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 

Paul  P.  Pomeroy,  87,  retired  veteran 
of  more  than  50  years  in  journalism, 
many  of  them  with  the  Associated 
Press,  died  in  the  Illinois  Masonic 
Home,  Aug.  22.  A  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Chicago  Chronicle  and 
staff  member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
he  was  with  the  Associated  Press  when 
he  retired  in  1926. 

Frank  G.  Heaton,  70,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  publicity  director,  died 
at  his  home  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Aug.  21. 
Heaton  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  was  on 
the  Washington  Star  for  15  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Florida  in  1920.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Press  at  Fort  Myers, 
was  city  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
for  a  time  and  later  went  to  the 
Tampa  Times. 

Mrs,  Etta  Gould  Lee,  mother  of  the 
Associated  Press  war  reporter,  Clark 
Lee,  and  widow  of  Clayton  D,  Lee,  one 
of  the  founders  of  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  died  Aug.  22  at  her  home  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  after  an  illness  of 
seven  weeks. 

WiLUAM  L.  Emery,  Jr.,  24,  Hancock 
County  correspondent  for  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  lost  his  life  by 
drowning  in  Branch  Pond  Sunday, 
Aug.  23.  His  wife,  Margaret  Nichols 
Emery,  19,  also  was  drown. 

Laurence  B.  Smelser,  57,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  more  recently  a  state  director  of 
Tennessee  Employment  Service,  died 
suddenly  Aug.  22  at  the  Hotel  Andrew 
Johnson  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Joseph  Taylor,  69,  many  years  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Daily  Record,  until  retirement 
a  few  years  ago,  died  in  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Hospital,  Aug.  22. 

Charles  G.  Rowan,  66,  former  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
and  in  recent  years  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Jacumba,  Cal.,  died  in  a  San 
Diego  hospital  Aug.  23  after  a  heart 
attack. 
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sible  on  four-time  advartisamanh. 


Magazlna  For  Sale 


Community  macnaine,  N.  Y.  C.  Easy  tenu 
for  quick  sale.  Also  wish  sell  ^itsriil 
partnership  hotel  magazine.  Box  14M. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Machaaleal  Eqaipmaiit  Far  Sab 


ROTARY  OFFSET 

Eight-page  Webendorfer  Offset  Rotary.  Tn 
Perfecting  Units  and  Folder,  22tl*  Cst- 
off.  Two  Webs  one  color  or  one  Web  twi 
colors.  Simco  Electric  Static  Eliminatsn, 
Electric  Heaters  for  sheet  drying,  foir 
Ortleh  ink  agitators.  15  H.P.  full  site 
matic  AC  drive.  Can  be  seen  in  opersties 
Runs  13,500  Cylinder  impressioni  ^ 
hour.  A  fine  lithographing  press,  u- 
stalled  in  October,  1941.  Cost  lU.SH 
For  sale  at  $14,250.00. 

Box  1367  Editor  A  Pnbliiber 


Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  et- 
tra  color  cylinder  4-page  insert-feeSn 
Type  page  9x14,  delivered  size  lOUxlSs 
Wire  stitch  motor  equipment.  Beiw 
Detroit  for  shipment.  Capper-Hanui- 
Slocum.  Inc.,  1013  Rockwell  Arenw 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Maebaaleal  IqiipiiiaRt  Woifvd 


Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 

13% -inch  printing  diameter-^21%->w 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  foil  w 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


Nawspapars  Far  Sola 

Two  old  prosperous  weeklies,  ? 

modern  plant  not  far  from  Nev 
must  be  sold  because  owner  will  W 
army  soon.  Located  where  only 

ritory  keeps  job  end  at  capacity:  sdrerw 
ing  20%  ahead  of  1941  for  first  7  mo^ 
of  1942.  Gross  $70,000.  A  go^ 
income-producer  for  45  years  I  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Unopposed,  isolated.  County 

job  plant.  Earns  good  net.  W.  H.  uW 
Co.,  Ventura,  California.  _ _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  seUing, 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  refeiJJjT 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nsshnis 
Michigan. 


Excellent  Penna.  weekly.  Owner  “  _ 
ernment  job.  Low  price  — 

Harwell  &  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alslis^ 

CaUed  East  wiU  seU  my  **55? 

in  substantial  California  -41 

Minor  interest  inactive.  Good  proa  _ 
and  past  6  months.  tt 

metropolitan  field.  25  to  60  M  cw^ 
quired.  References.  Address  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  august  29,  1942 


H«lf  Wa»*»d _ 

-7";;;:^I^^^7~^xpcrienced  in  court  house 
*•1  ??enwsl  reporting,  draft  exempt  age 

*  by  an  Eastern  state  medium- 
““.pS  to«n  newspaper.  Address  Box  1421. 

details,  including  salary  ex- 

*  If  possible,  enclose  your  picture, 

142 1,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ _ 

Manager 

Three  permanent  positions  Exempt, 
Male  female  considered.  Mail  ^oto  and 
to  W.  T.  Manion,  Bus.  Mgr..  The 

Evening  TeVegram.  Herkimer.  N.  Y. 

S^iution  Manager:  Opening  for  energetic 
”Sn  who  can  work  with  boys.  Must  have 
„r  Opportunity  for  starting  salary  above 
with  definite  promotion  based  on 
U.nlt8  Write  completely,  stating  experi- 
draft  status,  starting  salary,  age, 
rt";ences.  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ . 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  in  Eastern  city  has  open- 
for  Classified  Manager.  Successful 
.^licint  must  have  Classified  experience 
«5  Mssess  managerial  ability.  Write  Box 
1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ComMtsnt  man  or  woman  wanted  to  act  as 
Aisistsnt  Manager  in  Classified  Depar^ 

■  ment  New  York  State.  Must  be  draft- 
exempt  and  able  to  take  full  charge  in 
event  Classified  Advertising  Manager  is 
called  into  service.  Reply  fully,  stating 
ue  experience  and  giving  references. 
Box  1454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Deep  South,  six-day  afternoon  daily,  will 
ktve  three  news  staff  vacancies  within 
oext  forty-five  days.  Would  like  detailed, 
written  applications  and  photographs  from 
intereeted  GIRLS  only.  Knowledge  of 
copy-reading  and  photography  will  be 
helpful  here.  Have  good  places  for  right 
pereons.  Address  Box  1438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

Our  city  branches  are  miniature  circulation 
departments.  Capable  District  Managers, 
looking  for  an  opportunity  where  ability 
ud  energy  count,  are  advanced  to  Branch 
Minagers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Must 
have  car.  Write  Box  1461,  Editor  & 
Pnbliaher. _ 

Editor-Manager  wanted  for  large,  progres- 
live  North  Carolina  weekly.  Advertising 
experience  also  necessary.  Give  full  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  Box  1425,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

Experienced  display  salesman  for  Southwest¬ 
ern  city  of  100,000.  Steady  job  with  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  inducements.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information,  including  age,  number 
of  dependents,  experience,  salary,  etc. 
Box  1452,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  newsman  for  city  editor  on 
small  Northwestern  daily.  Photographic 
experience  desirable.  Must  be  draft-de¬ 
ferred.  Give  full  details,  salary  expected 
first  letter.  Write  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Boe4  lews  Writer  wanted  for  Washington 
News  Bureau  of  industrial  paper  serving 
big  war  industry  with  weekly  paper  and 
special  daily  news  services.  Must  be  draft 
proof — man  or  woman — but  must  be  ex- 
I^rieneed.  Give  details  so  as  to  save 
time.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

hiaotype  Machinist  wanted,  preferably  with 
teletypeaetter  experience.  Steady  situa¬ 
tion.  Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington. _ 

Is*  England  dally  In  100,000  population 
area  desires  desk  men  and  reporter  and 
man  having  city  editor  experience.  State 
experience,  draft  status  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  Address  Box  1417,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

Eewi  Photographer  by  upstate  New  York 
Hectrical  manufacturer.  Salary  open. 
Prefer  alert  young  deferred  with  news¬ 
paper  or  picture  magazine  experience. 
Opportunity  for  travel  and  interesting 
pictures.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen.  Men 
already  employed  in  war  industries  will 
"'••.be  considered.  Box  1459,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

***  Jorb  State  Daily  wants  reporters — men 
and  women.  State  education,  experience 
and  wages  desired.  Box  1457,  Editor  & 

^Publisher. 

t*raft-exempt,  experienced  on 
j*'*.'  I^uplex.  Additional  makeup 
desirable  but  not  essential.  The 
Slifornia'*  Newspapers,  El  Centro, 

®*J*'[b**’  experienced  courthouse,  city  hall 
and  general  news  coverage,  wanted  by 
lorida  small-city  daily.  Give  full  details 
j  ***1’  P^eticularly  age,  salary  ex- 
d  status,  and  enclose  photo 


**  *'*^*  opening  for  a  reporter.  Experi- 

Wu  necessary  but  helpful.  Give 

■  S’*"®  salary  requirements.  Iro- 
E  Watseka,  II- 

wanted  for  national  advertising 

1,  should  have  some  experi- 

Apply  by  letter,  stating  age.  experi- 
Adv.,^’^  afalos-  C  E  Phillips, 

o,  Manager,  Rockford  Morning 

linoU*  ***"*‘«*'- Republic,  Rockford,  II- 


Situatiens  Wanted 
Admimiatrative 


AIDE  TO  PUBLISHER 
OB  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Have  had  over  twenty  years’  training  under 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  executives  in 
America.  Thoroughly  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  entire  responsibility  of  business  man¬ 
agement.  Can  secure  the  cooperation 
and  loyalty  of  employees  which  reflects 
in  low  cost  production.  In  the  forties. 
Draft  exempt.  Now  employed.  My  ser¬ 
vices  will  pay  you  excellent  dividends. 

Box  1412  Editor  &  Publisher 


Ass’t  to  Publisher, 

General  Manager, 
Advertising  Director 

.Sea.koiied,  aggressive  executive,  41  years  old, 
married,  employed  as  business  manager, 
advertising  director  of  Middlewestern 
daily,  desires  voluntary  change  after  ten 
years’  present  connection. 

Twenty  years’  experience  metropolitan 
small-city  dailies.  'Thoroughly  versed  all 
phases  advertising,  news,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motional,  mechanical  and  administrative 
problems.  Pleasing  personality,  abundance 
of  initiative,  tact,  leadership  and  visual¬ 
ization.  Enviable  record.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  1405  Editor  &  Publisher 

Chief  Accountaat,  Comptroller,  Business 
Manager;  C.P.A.  (N.  Y.  1927),  43,  3  A, 
intelligent,  thoroughly  competent.  Fifteen 
years’  newspaper  work — ten  as  Chief  Ac¬ 
countant  large  Eastern  paper.  Will  start 
at  $5000.  Box  1274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SituatioRs  Wanted 
Advertisini 

Advertising  and  Executive  experience — good 
record,  sober;  age  32,  family  man,  college 
education,  fine  appearance.  Employed. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1453,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman;  writer;  sev¬ 
eral  years  New  England  dailies;  cover 
editorial  page  small  daily;  substitute  for 
duration ;  good  education,  experience, 
ability,  refinement.  Box  1402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Well-trained  in  basic  principles  by  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  classified  analyst;  with  long 
list  of  successful  accomplishments  in  his 
own  right;  available  between  contracts 
upon  30  days  notice.  Familiar  with  large 
and  small  newspaper  operations  in  both 
one  paper  and  competitive  fields. 
Married;  42;  4-F;  healthy;  active;  sober; 
sincere.  Enviable  references.  Prefer  first 
jiaper  in  100,000  class  or  above.  Capable 
of  handling  advertising  or  business  man¬ 
agership  in  smaller  plant.  Write  Box 
1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manner,  age  44,  aggressive  type, 
family,  seeking  to  increase  or  develop  a 
classified  department  on  a  paper  of  10,000 
or  more  circulation.  Do  not  work  on 
theory  but  from  practical  experience  from 
the  phone  room  to  street  sales  work.  Can 
take  the  lead  of  the  sales  force.  Have 
been  classified  manager  of  papers  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Would  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  salary  and  a  commission  arrange¬ 
ment.  Located  now  in  Chicago;  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Available  immediately. 
Write  or  wire  Box  1451,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SituatioRS  WaRttd 
Advertising  (Coat’d) 

GAINS  .  .  .  GAINS  .  .  .  GAINS 

Do  YOU  need  a  two-fisted  Classified 
Advertising  Manager,  who  just  won’t 
let  “conditions”  back  him  into  taking 
a  loss — who  has  an  extensive  and  out¬ 
standingly  successful  background  with 
New  York  City  newspapers — who  is 
now  Classified  Manager  with  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  daily  in  a  non-defense 
town,  and  showing  substantial  gains  in 
both  linage  and  revenue — while  all  other 
comparable  mediums  in  area  show  los¬ 
ses  ? 

I  want  a  BIG  job  I  And,  as  far  as 
ability  to  produce  is  concerned.  I’ll 
stand  on  my  “Media  Record.”  Nothing 
under  $7,500  per  year  considered. 

Box  1444  Editor  &  Publisher 

Over  twenty  years  in  advertising,  age  40, 
married,  one  child.  Employed.  Wants 
position  city  of  75,000  or  larger.  Unusual 
ability  for  creating  linage.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Special  promotion  salesman  and  display. 
Eight  years  in  half  million  city;  wants 
to  make  a  change — salary  or  commission. 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Young  Lady  (College  Graduate)  seeks  dis¬ 
play  advertising  position.  Classified,  dis¬ 
play,  radio  experience.  Box  1247,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SifuatioRS  Wanted 

Circulation 

Circulation  man  employed  as  District  Man 
desires  position  as  circulation  manager 
on  small  daily.  Young,  aggressive,  sober, 
experienced.  Go  anywhere,  but  prefer 
South.  Write  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager  seeking  advancement. 
Age  41,  Protestant,  Mason.  Twenty-two 
years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
papers.  Let  me  tell  you  of  my  record. 
Box  1398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  assistant,  age  31, 
morning  and  evening  experience;  em¬ 
ployed;  efficient  and  economical  producer 
with  boy  promotion,  agents,  and  mail 
subscriptions.  Box  1377,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager — expert  carrier  pro¬ 
motion — years  of  experience.  Past  draft 
age;  good  record  and  references.  308  N. 
Pine  St.,  Lakeraont,  Pa. 

Circulation  Manager  with  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  building  and  main¬ 
tenance.  offers  his  services  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  Age  55,  physically  fit,  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  Salary  open.  Best  of  references. 
Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitaatioRS  WaRtad 

Editorial 

Available  1-2  days  a  week  for  fast  re-write, 
ropy  reading,  makeup  in  news,  trade,  ra¬ 
dio,  agency  or  publicity  in  New  York  City. 
Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

B,  A.  Journalism,  newspaper,  publicity  ex¬ 
perience;  seeks  reporting,  writing  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job.  with  future.  Draft  de¬ 
ferred.  Box  1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Blonde,  blue  eyes,  “nose  for  news,”  and  a 
way  with  words;  experienced,  society, 
general  assignment;  knows  type  and  lay¬ 
outs:  college  graduate,  now  employed. 
Box  1373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SituatioRi  WaRted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

By-line  (Girl)  reporter  —  expert,  colorful, 
concise — available  as  special  correspon¬ 
dent  or  assignment  writer  from  Pacific 
Coast.  Excellent  newspaper  background 
and  references.  Come  forth,  ye  bidders. 
Box  1348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Combination  man — no  genius,  but  a  good 
writer,  reporter,  photographer.  'Two  years 
small-city  dailies,  some  tabloid,  one  year 
weeklies.  College,  former  Far  East  sea¬ 
man,  broad  background.  Single,  26,  1-B. 
Interested  cities  100,000  up.  Box  1388, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  Managing  Editor  or  Assistant  to 
Publisher  available.  Low  production  costs 
guaranteed.  Permanent — not  a  duration 
situation  sought.  Box  1414,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Ex-Scripps-Howard  Editor,  Pulitzer  winner, 
available  as  editor,  managing  editor  or 
promotion  assistant  to  publisher.  Age  47. 
Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  newspaper  woman  wants  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  job.  Expert  service.  Best  of 
recommendation  from  recent  employer. 
Box  1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Telegraph  Editor  desires  job 
heading  small  news  staff.  Box  1397, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Woman,  25,  now  state  editor 
city  daily.  Versatile  reporter.  Journalism 
graduate.  Wants  any  New  York  job.  Box 
1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Girl  Reporter  and  Feature  Writer,  21,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Experience  on  small  town 
newspapers  and  national  magazine.  Good 
theatrical  and  radio  background.  Can 
handle  a  Speed  Graphic.  Box  1458,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Newsman,  can  handle  reporting,  editorials; 
politics,  arts,  features.  Citizen.  (4  F,  left 
eye).  Box  1345,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer,  24,  single,  draft  deferred, 
seeks  job  on  daily.  Four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  magazine.  World’s  Fair,  and 
Government  publicity.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1338,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JF 

YOU  want  word  power,  plus  horsepower 


then  follow  the  horse-sense  action  of  George 
H.  Miller,  pictured  here,  and  nevtdy  appointed 
Editor  of  The  County  Review,  at  Riverhead, 
New  York. 

Miller  said:  “There  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  you  have  done  a  conscientious  job 
in  helping  me  get  my  new  post.”  And  the  cost 
for  registration — well,  it  was  so  small,  he  “al¬ 
lowed  as  how”  it  was  worth  it,  ten  times  over. 

With  the  Fall  season  approaching,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  register  your  qualifications  for  a 
job,  or  a  better  one.  Complete  details  in  clas¬ 
sified  rate  masthead. 


G.  H.  Miller 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Department 


Publicity  A  Publicity  Relntions  Man 

Experienced  6*4  years  publicity  and  public 
relations  for  national  industry.  Two  years 
top-notch  newspaper,  press  association 
work — three  years  editing  banking  and 
insurance  papers.  Married,  33,  deferred. 
Magazine  writer.  Box  1456,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Publicity  Director,  famed  Estes  Park  Region 
in  the  Rockies,  Nation’s  No.  1  Vacation 
Area,  open  for  of-ers  soon.  Make  your 
publicity  pix  and  information  releases 
newsworthy  with  original  ideas  and  pre¬ 
sentation.  Sixteen  years’  radio,  newspa¬ 
per  and  public  relations  experience.  Take 
own  pix.  $200,000  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  publicity  space  last  year  without  ad¬ 
vertising  fund.  Age  35.  Draft-deferred. 
Box  1442,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Reporter  feature  writer;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  available  immediately.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt,  married.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1353, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor  of  43,000  circulation  evening 
daily  seeks  similar  position  with  Eastern 
paper;  34,  married,  3-A;  fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Employed.  Box  1445,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Telegraph — front-page  man  for  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  a.m.,  would  consider  similar  post 
on  larger  a.m.  Box  1447,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Thirty-year-old,  3-A  editor  of  large  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly  desires  better  position, 
preferably  administrative,  anywhere.  Ex¬ 
perience  dailies,  weeklies  last  16  years. 
Former  U.P.  staffer,  manager.  Recognized 
administrative  ability;  winner  many  news¬ 
paper  awards  large  contests;  references 
galore.  Not  interested  $35  and  $45  jobs. 
Write  anything.  Had  poems,  songs,  ar¬ 
ticles  published.  Write  Box  1378,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

THREE  YEARS  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
two  juvenile  magazines  for  Cook  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Also 
small  daily  and  newscasting  experience. 
Journalism  graduate  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  1939.  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Well- 
trained.  High  standards.  Interested 
newspaper,  magazine,  book  publishing. 
Mary  Lou  Taber,  Route  2,  Box  245, 
Winsted,  Connecticut. 


Woman’s  editor  on  middlewestern  dally 
wants  position  with  paper  in  or  near 
New  York.  College.  Three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  doing  society,  shopping  column,  re¬ 
views  and  straight  reporting.  Box  1355, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Writing  job,  anywhere,  wanted  by  author 
(34,  3-A),  with  newspaper  background. 
Ideas,  crisp  style.  Webster  Kuswa,  2372 
N.  70th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


PLENTY  of  puzzlement  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  editorials  and  columns  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  order  of  last  week¬ 
end  that  all  disputes 
Tee  Meek  on  matters  of  govern- 
Fer  the  policy  be  re¬ 

ferred  to  him  for  set- 
President  tlement  and  public 
statement.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  order  is  clear  and  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  its  effect,  according  to  so 
conservative  a  writer  as  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  to  block  channels  through  which 
reporters  had  been  used  to  getting 
their  background  on  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  complexities  of  government. 

That  is  not  good.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  meant  it  to  work 
that  way.  No  President  has  ever  had 
better  relations  with  the  press  than 
has  Mr.  Roosevelt,  even  though  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  have  opposed 
his  successive  candidacies  and  fought 
him  hard  on  many  of  his  pet  issues. 
He  understands  and  loves  democratic 
processes,  but,  apparently,  he  has  come 
to  distrust  their  full  application  under 
the  stresses  of  war. 

In  no  other  terms  can  be  explained 
his  injunction  that  all  disputes  must 
be  laid  on  the  President’s  desk  before 
they  are  given  to  the  public.  In  theory 
he  is  right.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  people  have  been  bewildered  and 
bedevilled  by  the  conflicts  in  public 
statements  issued  by  supposedly  re¬ 
sponsible  executives  and  legislators 
upon  subjects  so  near  to  personal 
concern  as  the  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
fuel  oil,  rubber,  and  variously  rationed 
articles  of  food.  In  a  broader  field, 
the  nation  has  been  told  by  Donald 
Nelson  that  production  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  is  on  or  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
a  few  days  later  warned  by  Elmer 
Davis  that  the  record  should  not  be 
any  cause  for  complacency.  One 
authority  tells  us  that  the  rubber  sit¬ 
uation  is  worse  than  critical;  another, 
as  counsel  for  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tells  us  that 
there  is  plenty  of  scrap  rubber  in 
sight  and  that  South  America  can 
supply  easily  all  the  stuff  that  we 
lost  in  the  fall  of  Malaya.  Obviously, 
one  of  these  authorities  is  terribly 
wrong,  but  it  was  not  until  many 
months  after  the  loss  of  the  Far  East 
that  the  United  States  set  out  on  a 
determined  effort  to  learn  the  facts 
and  to  give  them  to  the  people.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  wastage  of  rubber  and 
precious  fuel  has  proceeded,  scarcely 
limited  by  the  fumbling  ration  schemes, 
and  the  millions  on  our  Elastern  sea¬ 
board  go  blithely  ahead  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  consequences  of  their  folly. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  solved  the  problem  of 
conflicting  statements  on  major  poli¬ 
cies  by  piling  all  the  disputes  on  his 
own  overloaded  desk.  No  President 
in  our  century  and  a  half  of  existence 
has  had  to  make  the  fateful  decisions 
that  now  rest  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
questions  that  may  affect  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  our  own  130,000,000  people 
and  of  many  millions  of  others  in 
places  remote  from  Washington.  He 
is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  and  Navy,  directing 
through  his  subordinates  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nearly  5,000,000  fighting  men 
of  our  own  forces  and  uncounted  mil¬ 
lions  enrolled  under  other  flags.  He 
has  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the 
nation’s  diplomacy,  keeping  our  Allies 
happy,  keeping  neutrals  from  drifting 
to  the  enemy’s  camp,  guiding  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  will  eventually  make  the 
countries  conquered  by  the  Axis  as¬ 
sets  to  our  cause. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Heaven  knows  that  any  one  of  these 
tasks  is  more  than  enough  for  even  a 
man  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  mental  and 
physical  energies.  He  assumes  them 
all,  delegating  relatively  little  to  his 
Cabinet  aides  or  his  executive  ap¬ 
pointees.  And  there  simply  aren’t 
enough  hours  in  his  long  working  day 
to  permit  the  decisions  that  all  of 
these  critical  situations  demand. 
If  he  attempts  to  project  himself  into 
every  comer  of  the  domestic  situation, 
his  job  will  become  completely  un¬ 
workable  and  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  will  face  disaster. 

That  isn’t  necessary.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
several  months  ago  named  Elmer 
Davis  as  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  with  the  mission  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  news  of  the  nation’s 
war  activities  and  getting  it  to  the 
people  without  conflict  or  confusion. 
Mr.  Davis  has  striven  manfully  and 
effectively  to  carry  out  that  assign¬ 
ment,  but  he  can’t  get  over  the  hurdle 
that  his  status  as  an  executive  ap¬ 
pointee  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  offices  established  by  legislation. 
We  urged  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
appointment  that  the  Office  of  War 
Information  be  given  Cabinet  rank. 
We  urge  it  again,  with  the  sincere 
feeling  that  in  no  other  way  can  the 
President  attain  his  end  of  ending 
the  washing  of  dirty  clothes  in  pub¬ 
lic.  A  Cabinet  officer  in  charge  of 
war  news  able  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  the  other  advisers  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  would  not  be  a  censor  of  a 
gate  against  the  flow  of  news.  He 
could  be  and  should  be  a  channel 
from  which  the  American  people 
could  accept  news  of  the  nation’s 
effort  with  surety  and  confidence — a 
condition  which,  unfortunately,  does 
not  prevail  today. 


WHILE  long-established  newspapers 
all  over  Japan  face  liquidation, 
amalgamation,  or  curtailment,  under 
recent  government 
Re-Located  edict,  newspapers  for 

Japanese  Japanese  in  this 

»r*cc  country  are  flourish¬ 

ing,  we  learn  from  a 
California  writer. 


Every  major  relocation  center  for 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  boasts 
of  large  editorial  offices  and  active, 
hard-working  staffs  devoting  their 
time  without  salary  to  the  publishing 
of  center  newspapers.  Life  and  work 
in  America’s  large  relocation  centers 
for  Japanese  would  undoubtedly 
function  far  less  smoothly  were  it 
not  for  these  newspapers.  They  are 
published  in  Manzanar  for  10,000 
readers,  in  Tanforan  for  8,000  readers, 
in  Pomona  for  5,500,  at  Santa  Anita 
for  18,500.  All  of  them  are  published 
and  distributed  free  and  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  censorship  or  control. 

Announcements  of  services,  such  as 
opening  of  bank  branches,  laundry, 
mail  order,  medical  facilities,  lost  and 
found,  vaccination  centers,  social  se¬ 
curity,  cooperatives,  Americanization 
classes,  Boy  Scouts,  recreation  sched¬ 
ules,  etc.,  are  featured.  All  sorts  of 
sports  activities  get  heavy  play,  espe¬ 
cially  baseball.  The  opening  of  mini¬ 
ature  restaurants  and  clubs  are  always 
covered,  as  are  weekly  record  con¬ 
certs,  dances,  and  club  meetings. 

Tliis  is  only  a  secondary  aspect  of 
life  in  the  busy  U.  S.  war  relocation 
centers.  Gradually,  through  careful 
selection  and  adjustment,  war  work 
projects  of  all  kinds  are  being  brought 


into  the  centers  where  a  great  work 
potential  is  readily  available.  For 
instance  at  Manzanar,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierras  a  giant  net  camouflage 
project  has  been  initiated.  Thousands 
of  workers  are  engaged  in  rushing  the 
job  through  since  camouflage  is 
needed  in  protection  of  America's 
vital  industrial  plants.  A  resolution 
was  passed  and  published  in  the 
Manzanar  Free  Press  to  the  effect 
that; 

“We,  the  residents  of  Manzanar 
must  give  our  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  to  each  other  and  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  promotion  of  our  hap¬ 
piness,  security  and  well-being  and 

“Whereas,  our  well-being  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  work  that  we  do,  and 
opportunity  to  participate  actively  in 
the  war  effort  by  the  establishment  of 
the  camouflage  net  project  and 

“Whereas,  the  feasibility  of  other 
projects  vital  to  our  welfare  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  success  of  this  pro¬ 
ject, 

“Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  Block  Leader’s 
Council  of  the  Manzanar  Relocation 
Center  do  hereby  go  on  record  urging 
every  able  bodied  man  and  woman 
not  employed  to  seek  employment 
and, 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  every 
American  citizen  over  16  years  of 
age  make  every  effort  to  work  in  this 
national  defense  project  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  loyalty  to  his  country.” 

Stories  with  the  heaviest  play  how¬ 
ever  have  to  do  for  the  most  part  with 
the  renewed  desire  of  all  American- 
Japanese  to  take  their  part  in  the 
war,  and  to  speed  the  total  American¬ 
ization  of  all  persons  of  Japanese  an¬ 
cestry. 

Elections,  American -style  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Center  “Legislative  Con¬ 
gresses,”  discussions  on  what  part  may 
be  played  by  Japanese,  who  are 
American  citizens  in  defense  of 
America,  rank  first  among  relocation 
newspapers  top  stories.  The  Tan¬ 
foran  Totalizer  carries  a  two-column 
daily  feature  “Your  Opinion  Please,” 
devoted  to  the  frankest  expression  of 
ideas  on  all  kinds  of  problems: 
Answers  to  the  question  “What  is 
your  conception  of  an  America?” 
brought  forth  a  flood  of  replies: 

One  said,  “It’s  not  the  color  of  the 
skin  or  the  way  a  name  is  spelled; 
it’s  a  deep  belief  in  America.”  An¬ 
other:  “America  means  belief  in  a 
free  way  of  life,  opposition  to  dicta¬ 
torship  and  following  America’s  con¬ 
stitutional  principles.”  A  young  man 
of  draft  age  wrote;  “We  don’t  want  to 
live  under  Fascist  slavery;  I’d  like  to 
go  enlist  tomorrow  because  a  man 
has  to  fight  for  his  principles.” 

*  •  • 

IN  JAPAN  no  amount  of  fighting  will 

help  editors  of  some  dozen  large 
metropolitan  dailies  to  prevent  liqui- 
dation  of  their 
Dailies  newspapers,  accord- 

la  Nippoa  **'8  to  announce- 
ments  on  Radio  To- 
^  kyo.  Excuses  given 

for  the  amalgamation 
or  closing  down  of  these  powerful 
privately-owned  newspapers  included 
the  old  story  about  lack  of  newsprint. 

Local  papers  in  Japan  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  limited  to  one  per  prefec¬ 
ture.  This  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  desperate  Army  move  to  gain 
tighter  control  of  channels  of  public 
information  in  Japan  which  have  so 
often  shown  tendencies  to  veer  outside 
the  circumscribed  formulas. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeJ 


This  is  the  way  Radio  Tokyo  W, 
the  merging  story: 

“The  goveminent  has  requeittJtki 
cooperation  of  the  journaliit,  j 
Osaka,  Nagoya,  Tokyo  and  Fubut 
“In  Tokyo  the  Hochi  and  YoiZ 
will  be  merged,  the  Miyofco  andT 
kumin  will  cooperate  to  begin  a 
publication  according  to  the  pro-J^ 
system.  *** 

“In  Nagoya  the  Nagoya  newspm. 
and  Kumiai  will  be  combined,  ^ 
Fukuoka  the  Nichi  Nichi  and  KyuL 
Nippo  will  be  unified.  All  l 
published  under  new  names  and  m. 
terns.  The  Asahi  and  Osaka  Us^ 
will  discontinue  publication  of  tlni; 
papers  in  Nagoya.” 

Prior  to  this  in  Osaka  there  «ct 
only  three  publications,  (note  ti* 
the  merging  will  leave  only  one  pape 
for  Japan’s  No.  2  city  of  5,()(i!5* 
population) .  Newspapers  in  all 
fectures,  through  the  new  plan  bm 
strengthened  the  foimdation  of  mat. 
agement.  “They  are  now  enabled » 
serve  as  publications  of  the  natkt 
...  It  is  of  great  significance  tic 
this  revision  has  been  made  for  nen. 
paper  circles  so  they  may  fulfill  Ae 
mission  of  ..  .  enlargement  of  prop. 
ganda.” 

Little  need  be  added  to  this  vivii; 
elaborated  decree  that  Japan’s  am 
papers  carry  out  furthw  self-innoo 
lation  with  “pro-Japan  propaganda' 
Refreshing  is  the  fact  that  none  i 
America’s  relocation  center  newspa 
pers  are  required  to  so  much  as  soi- 
mit  proofs  for  censorship.  The  pi& 
lication  of  these  center  papers  is  «• 
couraged  and  fostered  by  t^  gover- 
ment  as  a  part  of  the  freedom  d 
thought  and  press  which  is  taken  fc 
granted  in  the  U.  S. 


OWI  Announces 
Radio  Campaign 

Washington,  Aug.  27— The  Offin  i 
War  Information  today  announced! 
special  radio  campaign  in  vhic 
prominent  newscasters  will  coopeni 
to  inform  American  people  of  the  fac: 
of  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  begin  Sept.  14  and  contiiiii- 
through  Oct  26. 

Radio  stations  throughout  the  covr- 
try  were  sent  a  telegram  this  mon- 
ing  announcing  the  plan. 

William  B.  Lewis,  chief  of  the  mb 
bureau  of  OWI,  said  “I  need  not  stres 
the  importance  of  acquainting  th 
American  public  with  Ae  true  fact 
about  the  United  Nations.  It  is  obvi 
ous  that  for  complete  unity  of  eScr 
by  our  people,  every  American  ioiu 
be  completely  informed  on  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  every  member  of  th 
United  Nations.” 

Stations  will  be  furnished  with  t 
transcribed  one-minute  spot  at- 
nouncements  featuring  such  new 
commentators  as: 

K.  V.  Kaltenbom;  William  Shire: 
Gabriel  Heatter;  Walter  WindieL 
Raymond  Clapper;  John  Gunthc 
John  W.  Vandercook;  Earl  Godwe 
Lowell  Thomas;  Raymond  Gns 
Swing;  and  Pearl  Buck. 

Stations  wUl  be  asked  to  sdwdw 
the  announcements  at  the  rate  of  le 
a  day,  seven  days  per  week  for  o 
consecutive  weeks  in  sustaining  com¬ 
mercial  programs. 

■ 

WAR-WINNING  IDEAS 

Victory  Center,  with  hea^u^ 
at  New  York  City,  is  institutiiif  * 
nation-wide  campaign  to  collect,  ^' 
uate  and  develop  war-winning 
Engraved  Certificates  of  Merit  wiD 
awarded  to  those  whose  ideas  are  •C' 
cepted  for  consideration  by  Yirtf 
Center.  Gold  “V.C.”  pins  wiU Jj 
awarded  to  those  whose  ideas  ^ 
been  placed  by  Victory  Center  w® 
a  goverrunent  or  civilian  agency. 
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HOW  MUCH  DOES  IT  COST 
TO  PREVENT  AN  ACCIDENT? 


AN  INJURY 
PREVENTED  IS 
A  BENEFACTION; 

AN  INJURY 
COMPENSATED, 
AN  APOLOGY. 


In  1905  The  Travelers  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  used  this  poster  in  a  safety  exhibit 
in  IToston. 


An  accident 

PREVENTED 


helps  US 


An  accident 
PERMITTED 
helps  our  foes 


1  low  many  accidents  can  be  prevented  with  a 
thousand  dollars? 

How'  many  limbs  can  be  saved  with  a  hundred 
thousand? 

How  many  lives  can  l)e  saved  with  a  million? 

Frankly,  we  don’t  know! 

Yet,  we’ve  Investetl  more  than  $o(),()(K),(KMJ  in  accident 
prevention  and  maintain  a  stall  ol  several  hundretl 
tralneil  e.xperts,  the  largest  group  of  its  klml  in  the  world, 
whose  job  is  to  safeguartl  life  and  pn)jH.‘rty  against  need¬ 
less  destruction.  They’ve  had  the  satisfaction  «)f  watch¬ 
ing  accident  ratios  drop  in  plants  o|H.*ratlng  in  accord¬ 
ance  w’lth  their  recommendations.  They  are  particularly 
proud  of  their  war  record,  the  steatly,  successful  light  they 
are  waging  to  keep  down  accidents  in  vital  industries. 

But  nobody  can  tell  you  how'  much  money  it  costs  to 
prevent  an  accident,  l)ecause  you  can’t  add  up  the  ones 
that  don’t  happen.  You  can’t  estimate  the  trips  the  am¬ 
bulance  doesn’t  have  to  make,  or  the  times  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  in  the  hospital  isn’t  used,  or  the  o|)eratl«)ns 
the  doctor  doesn’t  have  to  j)erlorm.  11  the  accident 
tloesn’t  occur,  you  can’t  count  the  wages  which  might 
have  been  lost  or  the  hours  of  uselul  protluctlon  which 
might  have  been  sacrlllcetl. 

Is  the  prevention  of  an  accident  worth  the  umleter- 
mined  cost?  Ask  the  employee  whose  lile,  limbs  ami 
health  have  l)een  protected.  Ask  the  insurance  buyer 
whose  premium  rates  have  l>een  retlucetl  bec.'iuse  ol  lower 
accident  freejuency.  Ask  the  gratelul  production  man 
whose  schedules  have  been  free  Irom  lnterru|)tlon  by 
accident. 


In  1942  The  T  ruvelers  printed  (housiinds 
«»I  copies  of  this  to  display  on  bulletin 
lM>ards  t)f  factories  making  munitions  of 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


(PRlNfEI)  IN  U.  S.  A.) 


REAL  PURCHASING  POWER  IN  THE 

EL  PASO  SOUTHWEST 


Where  six-shooters  and  Sharps  rifles  an  example,  for  the  first  six  months 
once  defended  ranchers  against  ma-  of  1942,  El  Paso  was  the  only  large 
rauding  Indians  and  rustlers,  one  Texas  city  whose  building  activity 
now  hears  the  boom  of  Anti-Aircraft  surpassed  tbe  same  period  of  1941, 
fire,  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  and  and  1941  was  no  "slouch.”  Building 
the  roar  of  airplane  motors.  Every-  permits  with  a  value  of  $1,833,397.00 
where  there  is  activity,  in  fact  in  were  issued  from  January  1  to  June 
fourteen  towns  in  El  Paso’s  trade  30,  1942. 
territory,  there  is  activity  that  will 

quicken  anyone’s  pulse.  This  Southwest  El  Paso  market  can 

r'  .be  reached  economically  through  two 

The  United  States  Government  is  ,  ... 

..  j  ,  ....  newspapers  whose  value  has  long 

spending  and  has  spent  many  millions  .  * ,  *  , , .  ,  ,  ,  . 

f  j  It  •  n  V«  j  •  since  been  established  to  advertisers — 

of  dollars  in  El  Paso  and  its  vast  _ ^ _ _ _ 

J  DLL  ■  A  THE  EL  PASO  HERALD  -  POST 

trade  area.  Both  the  regular  Army, 

.  •  r  u  and  the  el  PASO  TIMES.  Tap 

and  great  training  stations  for  the  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

^  T-  u  o  A  .11  this  market,  whose  purchasing  power 

Air  Corps,  Field  &  Coast  Artillery  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^ 

J  ^  ,  J  IS  highest  in  years,  through  these  two 

and  Cavalry  are  represented.  °  ,  ,  , 

newspapers,  which  today,  more  than 

El  Paso  as  a  city  has  grown  with  this  ever  before,  represents  a  real  buy 

great  Victory  expansion  program.  As  for  national  advertisers. 
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